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What Every 
Credit Executive 
Hopes for-- 


@® More prompt-paying credit cus- 
tomers, who spend more money for more 
things. 

® Faster credit investigations, so good 


customers get better service. 


® More complete investigations, so 





credit customers may charge their maxi- 
mum with safety for them and for the 
store. 

Your credit bureau can help turn 
each of these hopes into a reality. Call 
them and ask about the many features 
of their reporting service—tailored to fit 


every type of credit problem. 





Yes, this service can even help you 
add more credit customers! Why not 
call now? 


Reports anywhere through affiliated members of 


Associatep Crepit Kureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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@ Has it occurred to you that your unpaid account, if ent ered against y ar record 
im the files of the credit bureau may jeopardize your credit standing 

@ The National Retail Credit Association, of which we are a member, is o mutual 
nonprofit organization with more than 32,000 members in the United States 
ada, Alaska, and Hawaii, In the files of its affiliated credit buresus are maiz 
tained accurate, up-to-date records on millions of credit customers. These for: 
the basis of credit reports used by many retailers and ethene to judge the char 
acter and trustworthiness of applicants for credit. 
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Credit Bureau Musts 


Upon completing application for credit, obtain 
complete report from your Credit Bureau. 

The necessary data should be furnished to the 
Bureau, such as: 

A. First name and second initial of applicant for 


credit, and if married, first name of wife or 
husband. 


B. Residence address for past three to five years. 

C. Position and place of employment for past 
three years. 

D. Trade references. 

E. Bank account and whether checking or sav- 
ings. 

F. Whether monthly charge or instalment ac- 
count. 


. Rush reports should be requested only when ab- 


solutely necessary. An unusual number of such 
requests will seriously affect the service of the 
Credit Bureau and increase its operating costs. 


Requests from the Bureau for credit information 
should be handled with dispatch, to insure: 

A. Prompt service to inquiring member, and, 
B. Courtesy to the customer referring to you. 


. Report to the Bureau all slow and unsatisfactory 


accounts, excess returners of merchandise and 
customers inclined to overbuy. 


. Charge accounts of customers inactive for more 


than a year should be checked through the Bu- 
reau, to ascertain current credit standing. 


. Look upon your Bureau as you would a key ex- 


ecutive and an important department of your 
business, essential to the successful extension of 
credit. 


. Cooperate with the Bureau to: 


A. Improve credit conditions in your community, 
and, 


B. Consider it your responsibility to contribute 


to the success of the Bureau in all its activ- 
ities. 


. Use your Credit Bureau freely, with the knowl- 


edge that money expended for reliable credit re- 
ports enables you to extend credit safely and is 
an investment and not an expense. 


In an effort to effect savings, do not communicate 
with references direct. Such information is, as a 
rule, only partially complete and in the long run, 
much more costly than the purchase of credit 
reports on all applicants. 





Compliments of 
Your Credit Bureau 


PRINTED IN U. 58. A 








Attention 


BUREAU 
MANAGERS! 


CHANGES IN credit person- 
nel are frequent. For this rea- 
son it is desirable to keep the 
important steps outlined in this 
blotter be f or e newcomers in 
credit offices. The recom- 
mendations, if followed, will 
result in a more efficient and 
more profitable credit operation. 

USED CONSISTENTLY 
they develop closer cooperation 
and improve service. An excel- 
lent item for enclosure with 
bulletins. 

SHOWN HERE, actual size, 
they are printed on 140 pound 
fawn colored Perfection Enamel 
Blotting Paper. They can be 
enclosed in a number nine enve- 
lope. The wording of this blot- 
ter has been approved by our 
firm of attorneys. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY. 


Prices 
10 ....~. 
950 ..... 
500 . . . 
1000 ..... 


(Postage Extra) 


$ 2.50 
$ 4.00 
$ 6.50 
$11.00 
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The Look Ahea 


Paul M. Millians 


Vice President, Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


An address given at the 41st Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 


A lL THE PAST three International Consumer 
Credit Conferences 1 have discussed “The 
[ook Ahead,” and here in Louisville 1 have been 


same “The Look 
\head,” forecasting, is an attractive topic. Mal 


gain assigned the topic. 
om Forbes editorially calls it a project in which 
nuind men sometimes sound silly and silly men 
merely sound oft. | will feel better as Wwe go 
long if T say now that I assess my knowledge 
with humility because the territory of the future 
is a complex of many forces, both economic and 
human. Nevertheless, in business we must try 
to think ahead. once said, “We 


innot cross a bridge until we come to it; but 


Bernard Baruch 


we should lay down a pontoon ahead of time. 


\s a working model, the future will be much of the 


present only vrown older. We shall examine some of the 


present as background for a prediction later. Somewhere 
uonyg the Way we shall comment on credit management, 
ot credit ‘ the 


tor more than ever betore the future 


Tuture of our entire economy. l here will be a Tew 


t 


statistics in support oft Comparisons. 


Around a.p. 2000 there will be another Internationa! 


Consumer Credit Conterence and somebody else will be 
isked to discuss ‘““The Look Ahead.” That speaker will 
need some background even as we need some background 
here today. Short of the vehicle so beloved by science 
fiction writers, the time machine, we cannot say how our 
time. We can 
lowever, speculate that he will mention quaint cross cul! 
There is the 


Adam Smith 


“managerial socialism” to 


descendant speaker will describe our 
| 
ents of political and economic thought 
ompetition ot ideas between traditional 
upply-demand economics and 
vard which we have been tending. In the perspective 
ent by time he will know, better than we can now, the 
rood and the bad of each. Undoubtedly the truth will 
rest somewhere in between the extremes of both. Cer 
tainly he will describe the startling growth of our na 
tional economy in the post World War 1] era 

But whatever else our descendant spt iker may say, he 
will probably call 1955 a vear of growing economic con 
fusion, Most of our e¢ SMO IC thinking Is built around 
nant ayyregates measures like OTOSS national products 


As far 


; 
the country is now close to a statistician’s 


disposable income emplovment, et as such ag 


vyrevates go, 
ersion of the approach to economic paradise. However 


n charts hung around the country 


where men vues 
there ts much disagreement about what these nant a 
rrevates mean 

‘| here ire some Ww 


Q)n one side are the optimists. 
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TIOV ¢ we have reached i ! W era no en | it pros 
perity with recessions 
Vhey 


serious depression is impossible 


depressions, and worries of the 


past far away. believe that 


repetition of an 
ind that the ecor omy has 
undergone vast changes in recent vears “The relic 
that economic safeguards have been built is 

‘Then there are the selective optimists, those wh 


} 


lieve things are voting to keep on being vood, but in spot 


\nd there are just plain optimists like the redheade 
telephone operator who said I guess I am the luckies 
woman in the world. | have got a husband and a tel 


vision set and they are both working 


()n the other side are the pessimists Some econon 


sO} histic ites are men otf great gloom lhey cannot 


} 


ve that what we have achieved is i¢ and are most 
certain it cannot remain true The tear we are tor 
optimistic and that this is stimulating ove production ind 
inflation. ‘They fear production will exceed demand, and 
ompetition will grind to a sharper sharper edge 
Prices will waver and as signs of weakness spread, sellin, 
will increase and buving will diminisl inticipation ot 


lower prices 


| The intection of pessimisn will spread 


reaction will succeed prosperity, ete et ets 


Lhe more gloomy tear even a return of the enti 1! 


sanity which shook the market pl ice in 1929 and carrie 


torw ird to a liquidation oft S200) a hier of ood securit 
ind commodity values And then, as with the optimists 
! 

nere are just plain pessimists. the worst pessimis i 


have heard about is the boy who wanted to go to college 
His tather said It is like ( 


will waste vour time son. 


ind study obstetrics 


Just is soo s Vou eart 
| } 


, 
obstetrics s« mebod\ will come along with cure tor tt 


The Optimistic Side 


} } 
On the optimistic side t is not necessary to labor the 
irgument as to our prosperity \. nation we have 
' 1 r 

never been so prosperous Lhe vross nationa produ 


the selling of goods and services produ 


Korea it 


Personal income in April, 1955, rose to a new high—now 


a s now arout 


$371 billion, while betore vas 3250. billion 


running ata vearly rate of S295 billion ind the iverage 


person after tax purchasing power is up + per cent since 
1929, And purchasing power, of course, is the common 
denominator of our national prosperity 

But is not inflation, blown-up dollars n illusory 
growth? you may ask. It part, the answer is ves But 
the country has enjoved prodigious growth in constant 


dollars. a he real volume of business transactions and ot 
industrial production is more than double prewat The 
national product has also doubled In 1954 


dollars it is three and one-half times greater than 1940 











1} e are over Y mullior nore persons at work thar tam na soo! econ thre inder] eve 8 
vetore the war now, with used-car age averaging trom 12 t > \K 
| et us stop long enouy h to e\amine what the pessimist re} | cement n irket ilone requires iround tou 1 1] ol 
think and to see how much roon there is tor gloon new car&rs innually. Lhe itutomobile nadustt 
(Overproduction seems to de a pertectly obvV1oUus ev\plana mportant It everything else ?f iil we | 
tion of reaction and crists Phe accumulation of unsold make a | ving Ww ishir gy each other's cars 
oods ts a tact of common and often paintul knowledge Saturation? ‘Think ot obsolescence as narket t 
I his iccumulation exerts i downward pressure on prices \l nutacturers spend militons nnuall to make pt ict 
\nd without such accumulation around, some argue there more desirable hen they spend more n ons on new 
ould be no reaction Vet in theory. at le ist there s me teatures to make ou dtssatistied as soor s Pos vit 
uch thing ts ill irounad overproduction, Lhe ability that old jaloy or other woods of idvets Saturatior 
ot people to consume goods has never reached a limit and Phink of the market for new produ things that are 
t probably never will Phe actual power of productior needed, wanted, and things that will sell Indust 
has never outrun the potent il power of consumption and research or i new scientific discover ! some ncon 
t probably never will. spicuous laborator ile minds in some othce dou new 
However, In business we have to be practical as wel things or dou “ old th nys better. Lhe tirst sealed mecl 
is. philosophical. Phe impossibility of general over inism in retrigerators was pertected in 1926 and _ then 
} roduction does not nN ply the impossibility ot il] th productior oT retrigerators ind treezers « nplove 
tlanced) production or ill-balanced buving, tor that onl i few hundred, while now the indust employs 
natter \s a practical day-to-day proposition, a business thousands of people kreezers alone made possible ar 
verproduced or overbought when it can no longer sel entire new industt n trozen toods Electronics in 1039 
it a prone What we ire vetting around to is this or Vas thought oT only is tudes In Laos | \pert today 
oduction. In recent years we have become more aware predict the market in the 1960's will be over 20 billior 
t the concept of productivity in increasing our economn \tomi power can mean birth of whole new indust1 
vell-bein Rather than something to deplore we realize levoted to widespread application to manutacture na 
nat we ire where we ire Decause of out in izing! ocomotion lwo itomic submarine engines first tested 
productive economy unique in our history is the fact n 1953 have already produced as much electricit is al 
that our level of prosperity has been fed by our « paciti 1 Manhattan requires in ten hours Industrial researc! 
production ()ne hundred and sixty-five million Ameri opens wide vistas tor production and marketing 
ns have more than 193 million Russians and 602 mil 
ee), © ey eee elhaiis Stienie ae npke Baby Crop a New Record High 
~ that Saturation ~? lhink ot babies lhe 1954 i Ol 
(Jn the ther side of production we find that 1 irket ( ched i new record | oly \ h oh { rth rate witl 
turatior . popula vord in the ocabular ot irrent or il ait ith rate it new ow ecause of avanee ! 
onomic. discussions Yet we suggest that the absence nedical science and better n nay meat ne-third 
t an detinable saturation point is one ispect of our rger pop ilation ) ears hence Lhink t \ 
economy that should torever brighten our thinkin, We markets As frontiers of geography have moved closer 
entioned our capacity to produc Qt course, purcha together, some who are supposed to know cor er world 
ny powe s auton itically venerated 1y\ productior For I irkets one oft the news of a strong Tuture eco ! a 
example 1 32,500 automobile sold) means $2,500) dis Certainly the needs of the world forn vottomless pit 
tributed to people who took part in its productior nd tor somebody's production, probably ours Perhay 
distribution is does a S25,000 home Or anything cist proved ways tor is to reach world markets will e Tound 
What out nflatior . And what are the dadanvyvet tre 
Saturated Markets » leleie! cultenes dk debs? Gee fel hae ee eles 
\ Tar as ituration s concerned, sales are best i tion is heavily nd precat ously in hock to ttselt lo 
irkets that are saturated Phey are saturated because desecrate i famous line Never have so mar owed so 
the demand is there When we consider refrigerators much Instalment and non-instalment consumer debt 
for example the index of saturation 1s Q? 4 per cent it the end ot \pril 1955 was S30 villion while 
Lhe iverage ave Tor retrigerators in homes is 15 vears nortvaye debt on homes and tarms amounted to S114 
vet the annual replacement market is $1,044 billior If illion. It is true that the published Federal debt 
owners ot retrigerators could be made unhappy enough $277 billion with billions of contingent liabilitic mm the 
to reduce the iverayvye ave to 13 vears think ot what a Federal (jovernment. 
eplacement WW irket there “ nuld De. | he automob le It is Dig Nut is t danverowus > \\ h le « cl il] publi 
irket is a long way trom the saturation point Yor nd ite debt has increased 50 per cent since World 
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War II, national production has increased faster, 68 per 
cent. ‘The ratio of instalment debt is still around 9 per 
cent of disposable income and this ratio has climbed 
barely 2 per cent in 15 years. The ratio of home mort- 
gage debt to disposable income is around 29.6 per cent. 
It was the same ratio to disposable income at the end of 
1934. Consumer savings are estimated at $525 billion 
which is considerably more than the consumer debt. 
Studies indicate that there is no vyross speculative credit 
at work in the stock market and margin accounts are not 
large in relation to market value of all securities. 

| read an article recently titled, “Social and Eco 
nomic Consequences of Buying on the Instalment Plan,” 
During that year instalment debt was 
filled with 
possible disastrous consequences to the credit system and 


published in 1927. 
$2.75 billion. In the article we read 


to individuals who may tind themselves enmeshed by it.” 


Debt Is Big But Not Dangerous 


As a relative consideration, then, we suggest that, trom 
where we are now, over-all debt is big but not dangerous. 
However, there are dangerous trends with which you are 
faihiliar. The founding of Plymouth Colony, with a 
seven-year loan, required the Pilgrims 25 years to pay. 
Since that time the shape, proportions, and implications of 
our economy have been importantly influenced by credit 
in one form or another. I do not have to say to this 
group that consumer credit has ranked high as a device 
to improve material well-being for millions. Some fancy 
word worker put it, “The thing for which you have to 
give Americans credit is their standard of living.” 

Credit has had a great past and credit or debt could 
buy a lot of future now with public credit, private credit, 
in land, in buildings, and in the stock market. Instead 
of merely keeping up with the onrushing future we could 
outrace it on credit; but as a future consideration that 
would be altogether uneconomic and definitely a road to 
fatal fiscal failure. In time the economic machine would 
refuse to climb on increasing amounts of debt fuel. It 
would be racing ahead ot solid growth. In the end we 
would emerge from more inflation poorer and with sor- 
row and humbleness for what happened. 

With credit such a mighty force in our new economic 
order, and if this order is to succeed, credit must be kept 
sound. Someone asked, “What is sound credit?” <A 
simple answer is credit that gets your money back. 
‘Terms are no more than they are supposed to be, a 
measure of risk. “Terms that deny this are unsound 
debts that are not related to the buyer's ability to pay. 
Durable goods sold on time on terms which fail to create 
and maintain reasonable purchaser equity fail too often to 
get yvour money back and are, therefore, unsound. 

\ll of vou in this group know this. The danger is that 
so many do not know it. There are too many in business 
that do not know the future portent of selling credit 
instead of selling merchandise—abusing credit in an effort 
to defeat competition. There are too many of our citizens 
that do not know that abuse of public credit, no matter 
how noble the social end, can lead to frustration and 
ruin. We think in terms of risk and we all know that 
credits that are not related to a buyer’s ability to pay are 
unsound. 

Someone detined durable goods as, ‘Those that last as 


long as the time payments.” I am afraid we are creating 
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here and there some debts for durable goods that might 
last longer than the goods themselves. It is a dangerous 
trend in some areas. We think of sound credit as goods 
houses, automobiles, or anything else. If the down pay 
ment and schedule of payments fail to create an initial 
buyer equity and maintain a reasonable equity as property 
depreciates, it is unsound credit. We do not have to 
theorize about what unsound credit is. We all know 
this. The trouble with the country is that so many others 
do not know it. There is a vast difterence between 
philanthropy and credit and vou private credit managers 
are not philanthropists, in this sense at least. “To you, 
credit is a loan, not a gift, and this is a limiting factor in 
keeping private credit sound. But, unfortunately, there 
is not the same limit in public credit and if managers ot 
public credit become too philanthropic, even for well 
intended social reasons, the end will be frustration and 
ruin. ‘That is the lesson that all history teaches and we 
have no reason to believe otherwise. 

And what a field for credit education, both in private 
credit and public credit. Your own fine organization ts 
doing great work in credit education. In Paragraph One 
of vour Code of Ethics we read, “To encourage use of 
credit on sound business principles.”” Numerous sessions 
like this are devoted to education in sound credit prac 
tices, Perhaps we shall all, in every Way we Can, give 
more time to better “education” in use of public credit 
In representative government, a nation in time becomes 
what people think and what they are capable of think 
ing. Walter Lippmann, in his new book, The Publi 
Philosophy, charges elected governments are not really 
governing, but merely trying to appease the voters. 

Are we headed for price inflation? ‘There are two 
sides—money and production. Price movements, of 
course, are always an important future consideration. It 
Is too soon to appraise the results of the new round of 
wage increases. Cost is price. Unless wage increases 
mean higher man-hour production, it could mean higher 
prices; however, right now manufacturers may think hard 
before passing on any higher costs to the public. ‘The 
Wall Street Journal comments, “Those involved are now 
afflicted with Hamlet's malady of uncertainty, to raise 
prices or not to raise prices, even, perhaps, to be or not to 
be.” It is a good guess that there will be no sizable 
amount of further price inflation soon. “The supply and 
capacity are equal to or bigger than demand for almost 
all things that people use, There are lots of coods around 


and more prices are dow n than up. 


The Science of Human Behavior 

Economics is the science ot human behavior and the 
greatest factor in a thriving economy is public confidence. 
Should business pull in its horns 
Should a tew million Joe 


Doakes fear their future and cut down on personal ex 


There is no denying it: 
and become too detensive ? 


2 


penditures? Should inevitable adjustments of some size 
cause fear to spread? If these things should happen, the 
brightest statistical picture would darken overnight. 
Which, “at long last,” as the Duke once said, brings us 
to our prediction. 

On the basis of evidence assembled, there seems to be a 
general agreement among economists that there are now 


no serious maladjustments to deplore. As we have said, 


some economic sophisticates are men of gloom; however, 














most businesses and people seem to be facing the future 
contidently. “The reasons for this confidence are neither 
easy to understand nor easy to explain. However, we 
otter this thought. Business is confident because of favor 
able prospects for sales and profit. Despite our burgeon 
Ing economy some pretty smart companies are working 
on new “bricks and mortar’ programs to increase capac- 
ity. Even capital outlays by business are heading higher. 
If the public is worried about the future of our economy, 
current surveys show no sign of it. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s survey of buyers’ intentions shows the public is 
now more optimistic than it was a year ago. 

‘The legacy from past depressions is a considerable 
amount of economic wisdom that will help keep the 
economy from “falling down” seriously. In business 
there is undoubtedly better foresight and better informa- 
Not all, but 
most, businesses develop trends faster, project them 
further, thus misguided judgments that lead to malad 
justments are mitigated or altogether avoided. 


tion to help avoid serious maladjustments. 


In gen 
eral, future course of business is planned better and, in 
addition, business is better equipped to run the course. 
Our future is faced with quiet confidence instead of a 
mixture of hope and fear. 


Built in Safeguards in Government 


In government some notable safeguards have been built 
in. Regardless of our political creed, measures like 
deposit guarantees, guaranteed home mortgages ind 
flexible price supports should vive greater measure of 
stability. We should at least prevent mad mass fear and 
liquidation, such as characterized the last great depres- 
sion. Certainly it will provide more time for adjustment 


to adjustments. 


Both major parties are committed to a_ high level 
economy. Just what planned government. stimulants 
could do, should economy react seriously, is a moot ques- 
tion. Since the beginning of history, rulers and_polli- 
ticians have been trying to repeal and nullify economic 
laws. In the long run, economic law has prevailed over 
statute law. But as we have observed, “economics is the 
science of human behavior’’—instincts of men make eco 
nomic laws. The fact that so many now believe in 
omnipotence of government in matters economic is a 
consideration. 

Traditional Patterns of Freedom 


Let us hope that this belief in government powers will 
not turn us too much from traditional patterns of free- 
dom of enterprise and opportunity. ‘Let's don’t creep 
too much into the arms of the state and seek refuge in 
its power rather than our own courage.” Durable 
formula for ever rising standard of living and economic 
well-being is traditional. The increases in industry's 
productive efficiency result in better products at lower 
costs and prices. The free job opportunities for the 
population may pass 200 million in the next 20 years. 

Last vear at San Francisco we guessed ‘‘a bright future 
but bright with clouds.”’ Unless a vast majority of econ- 
omists are much more wrong than usual, it is. still 
future bright. For the immediate future, short of crip- 
pling strikes, short of some new energizing force such 
as war, there will be a normal summer slackening in 
some industries and a normal summer pick-up in others 


such as hotels, travel, etc. There will be a normal eco 
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There will be adjustments here and 
there. Some adjustments may be deep but none that 
should precipitate and carry forward any serious down 
ward movement in the general economy. Mild adjust- 
ments are desirable. “They build character. 

For the longer future I predict that America will con 
tinue to grow. ‘The future will vindicate those who 
predict a steadily expanding future for this country in 
the years ahead. We said a descendant-speaker would 
be looking back on us A.p. 2000. How is it going to be 
in A.D. 2000? Henry E. Ford, DuPont Research Dire 
tor, says, ‘We're justified in assuming the year 2000 will 
find our grandchildren looking back to mid-century with 
pity—pity because of what they will regard as the hard, 
primitive life we lead today.” 

To summarize what I have attempted to say: 


1. In marching toward this bright future only the 
foolish will assume their industry, their business will 
automatically prosper. The race for success will go to 
the swift and the efficient—those mentally equipped to 
meet new problems with new solutions. As always there 
will be possibilities for failure. And may we keep those 
possibilities; it is the way we transfer the economy from 
the inefficient to the efficient. 

2. It is a bright future for credit management. Credit 
will continue to be the facilitating mechanism of Ameri- 
can business—a mighty force in the whole economy. The 
more we produce the more we in consumer credit will 
have to place in the hands of the masses. 

3. On this lucky continent of ours, there will be plenty 
of opportunities for aggressive, competent credit man- 
agement. toe 
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Using Instalment Credit 
Company, I+ Light Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland, 80 


(Commercial Credit 


pages, tree on request). ‘The purpose of this study is 
to present a positive program which may assist the con 
sumer in using instalment credit intelligently. The steps 


he may take to secure benefits and avoid the dangers are 


CC nsidered in detail It has been prepared with the needs 
of upper division senior high school students and the 
general reader, in mind. It also should be of value for 
supplementary reading in college and university course 
This is Studies in Consumet Credit, No. 4, written b 


Dr. Clyde W. Phelps, University of Southern Califor: 
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Credit Management Year Book (Credit \lan 
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bureau service and authorization. “Vhis, the 22nd voluny 
has been compiled specifically to assist credit executives 


in finding answers to their problems. 


Public Relations for the Smaller Firm ( Bureau 
ot Business Management, University of Illinois, Urbana 
This intormative booklet 


sets torth a practicable publi relations policy for the 


Illinois, 35 pages, 50 cents). 


smaller firm. Just because a business is small it ts 
mistake to assume that it does not need i public relation 


program \ well planned public relations program Will 


ichieve for any business customer confidence, emplovec 


loyalty and productivity stock holder and communit 
vood will, and improved credit standi Phis booklet 
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, = You Gs in Your Entry or the coll _eed? 
Time Is Slipping By—Act Now! 


OR THE convenience of contestants for the Scott 

Award of $500.00 in cash, we list the states that com- 
prise each N.R.C.A. District, the dates of the District 
Conterences, and the names and addresses of the District 
Presidents: 


District No. 1 (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Canada 
[istrict Conference will be held on May 6, 7, and 8, 
1956, at Springtield, \lassachusetts. President of the 
District, Bernard Evges, Leopold) Morse Company, 
\dams Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 

District No. 2 (New Jersey and New York). Dis 
trict Conterence will be held on February 12, 13, and 14, 
1956, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. President of the Dis 
trict, Edward M. Gallagher, Lit-Trenton, P. O. Box 
320, Trenton, New Jersey. 

District No. 3 (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina). District Conference will be held 
on April 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1956, at Asheville, North 
President of the District, John W. Loos, 
Box 4218, Jacksonville, Florida. 

District No. 4 (Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee). District Conference will held on April 
15, 16, 17, and 18, 1956, at Asheville, North 
President of the District, B. C. DeLoach, Loveman’s, 
216 North 19th Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 

District No. 5 (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, except Su 
perior). District Conference will be held on February 
12, 13, and 14, 1956, at Toledo, Ohio. President of the 
District, Wilson C. Fox, Babcock Dairies, 945 Berdan 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

District No. 6 (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Canada, and Superior, 
Wisconsin), District Conterence will be held on March 
11. 12. and 13, 1956, at Des Moines, lowa. President 
of the District, Gavle W. Huston, Koch Brothers, 4th 
and Grand Avenues, Des Moines, lowa. 


District’ No. Arkansas, Kansas, 


Carolina. 
Foremost Dairies, P.O 


Carolina. 


\lissouri. ind 


Oklahoma District Conterence will be held on April 
8, and 9, 1956, at Wichita, Kansas. 


President ot the 


District, Melvin FE. Clark, 512 South Glenn, Wichita 
Kansas 
District No. § lexas ) [istrict Conterence will be 


held on May 20, 21, and 22, 1956, at Austin, Texas. 
District President, Fred G. Cimmerman, Neiman 
Marcus, 9 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

District No. 9 (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wvoming). 


iry 19, 20, and 21, 1956, at Colorado Springs, Colorado 


District Conference will be held on Febr 


President of the District, Ray Stein, City of Colorado 
Springs Department of Public Utilities, Municipal 
Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

District No. 10 (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
Washington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia 
ind Saskatchewan, Canada). District Conference will 
be held on May 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1956, at Seattle 
Washington. President of the District, Hugh Tallent, 
Charles F. Berg Inc., 615 S. W. Broadway, Portland 
()regon. 

District No. 11 
Nevada). District Conference will be held on February 
19, 20, and 21, 1956, at Fresno, California. President of 
the District, Ray Edwards, Smith's, 12th & Washington 
akland, California. 

District No. 12 District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia). 
District Conference will be held on February 12, 13, and 
14, 1956, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. President of the 
District, J. P. Lee, Frankenberger & Company, 104 
Capitol Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 

We again emphasize that contestants must be mem 
bers of N.R.C.A. and engaged in retail credit work. 
If there is any doubt about the eligibility of a contestant. 
please write to the National Office for a ruling. 

Members of District Scott Award Committees and 
also of the National Scott Award Committees are eli 
vible to participate in the contest, provided they meet 


Arizona, Calitornia, Hawaii, and 


( Delaware 


the basic requirements, but must disqualify themselves 


is judges if they have entered tor the Award. 


Will You be the Winner of $500.00 at the St. Louis Conference? 
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Pro-Rater Plaque 


Karl G. Pearson 
Chairman, Department of Business Administration 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey 


ET OUT of debt!” “Let us pay all your bills.” 

“No matter how much you owe, how many people 
you owe it to.” “No co-signers, security or credit 
references!’ Such are the seductive headlines from cur- 
rent newspaper advertisements, evoking the vision of a 
credit Messiah to save the debtors—one and all. 

And who is this credit Messiah? Is he a bank? Is 
he a loan company ? 
like any or all of these, but the sound is deceptive. Actu- 
ally this is the enticing pitch of the Pro-rater—the Pro- 
rater who, in return for a handsome fee from the un- 
suspecting debtor, will attempt to take and parcel out of 
the debtor’s income, enough to pay off his creditors even- 


Is he a credit union? He sounds 


tually, leaving the debtor a slim margin to cover tood, 
shelter, and clothing. The Pro-rater may have other 
names such as debt-pooler, debt-adjuster, debt-budgeter 
or debt-manager, but the pattern of his practice remains 
the same. 

The Pro-rater lends no money. He runs his business 
on the debtor’s money, so why shouldn’t he advertise 
?—he has no 
money of his own to protect! Obviously he is no philan- 
thropist giving relief to the debt-ridden without asking 
anything in return; hence the need to confuse debtors 


“‘no co-signers, security or credit references 


into thinking they will be dealing with some legitimate 
lending agency. 

What is the “first aid to debtors” the Pro-rater so 
glibly promises? It usually turns out to be “first aid” 
to the Pro-rater because he takes the first bit out of the 
debtor’s paycheck. What about “the evening appoint- 
ment in the privacy of your home”’ so delicately offered ? 
Will this turn out to be the fable of the spider and the 
fly in reverse setting? After you put yourself in the 
Pro-rater’s hands, can you really “look your creditors in 
the eve knowing that your bills are being paid” as the 
Pro-rater asserts? Or is it that your life remains “‘filled 
with worry because you find it more and more difficult 
to keep up with the payments’? Let us tune in on the 
Pro-rater’s song and listen to how it comes out on the 
record, 

Until two years ago, Pro-raters operated on a limited 
scale. They had not assumed the proportions of a social 


V XX 
A STATEMENT 

By Charles V. Neal, Jr., Executive Secretary 

American Association of Credit Counsellors 

“The American Association of Credit Counsellors is 
determined not only to eliminate the racketeers in the 
debt adjustment business but to weed out the incom- 
petent, the cynical, and those who place profit above 
service. It is more an indictment of human nature 
than the profession of credit counselling that so many 
questionable operators have gotten into this field. We 
wish the debt adjustment field to be recognized for its 
service and not criticized because of the action of 


scoundrels.” 
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or economic problem, but they are rapidly becoming one. 
Pro-rating has emerged as a fertile field for shady char 
acters and fly-by-night operators who are quick to see the 
“fast buck” that can be exploited from the debt-ridden. 
The business requires practically no capital. It may be 
here today and gone tomorrow. In fact, many do move 
stakes after each progressive ‘‘local killing’ of those at 
the end of their debt rope. 

‘They need make no accounting for their clients’ funds. 
They need issue no financial statements. They may keep 
their offices in their hats and their affairs in their heads. 
They can—and do—charge what the traffic will bear. 
Their business has been profitable to themselves to the 
degree that it has been unprofitable to their clients. They 
handle other people’s money without having to meet any 
requirements of reputation, experience, or financial re- 
sponsibility. With so little to lose and so muc h to gain, 
it is no wonder that these Pro-raters are springing up 
everywhere. 

Men work in devious ways their evils to perform. An 
Illinois Pro-rater developed “Standards of Office Pro 
cedure” for his staff to follow in interviewing, counseling, 
and closing transactions with debtors. His salesman 
secured entry to debtors’ homes by leaving a picture of 
Jesus Christ, charging $1.00 as “Royalty,” and agreeing 
to refund this when the debtor signed up for their serv 
ice. This Pro-rater distributed cards to ministers and 
merchants, asking them to list the names and addresses 
of debtors for debt counseling, and promising to pay the 
intormants $5.00 for each debtor who signed up. 

He maintained a staff of telephone solicitors, asking 
debtors whether bills were worrving them, and informing 
them that the Pro-rater’s representative was near at 
hand, ready to call and explain the easy way for getting 
out of debt. Sometimes “‘scare tactics” were used: “If 
vou do not sign up with us to take care of your debts, 
your credit standing may be ruined.” 

Other Pro-raters try to pass themselves off as loan 
companies. They may actually call themselves “finance” 
companies. “They may list themselves under ‘finance’ 
or “loan” classifications in the want-ad sections and in 
the vellow pages otf telephone directories. Their letters 
assert that banks, credit houses, and loan companies 
regard them as a necessary addition to the credit struc 
ture. ‘They lead the debtor to believe that they are held 
in such high esteem that creditors fall in line auto 
matically with whatever “plan” they propose. 

Under the spell of the Pro-rater’s promise to aftord 
“relief from bill collectors” and to free you from “‘money 
troubles,” the’ debtor loses his skepticism. He does not 
question why his creditors should give up their rights to 
repossess the security he has given, their rights to collect 
in full on the due date, and their rights to institute legal 
iction. Lulled by the soothing slogans of this “Never 
Never Land,” the hypnosis becomes complete. The 
debtor signs the “plan” on the dotted line. And he 
turns a part of his income over to the Pro-rater. 











It the debtor earns $300.00 per month, he may find 

that his contract obligates him to turn over to the Pro 
rater as much as 20 per cent of this, or $60.00. If the 
debtor's unpaid -bills total $1,500.00, ostensibly the 
plan” will pay them off in 25 monthly installments of 
$60.00 each. But now the debtor has still another 
creditor—namely, the Pro-rater himself. If his fee is 
20 per cent of the total indebtedness of $1,500.00, then 
he must be paid $300.00, As the debtor deposits hi 
460.00 a month with the Pro-rater, this new creditor is 
n a strategic position to put himself on the preferred 
list and get paid off first. 

And the debtor may find that the 20 per cent fee of 
the Pro-rater is only the beginning. ‘The fine print in 
the contract may require him also to pay the Pro-rater 
bookkeeping fees, handling fees, check service fees, and 
per capita fees of so much for each creditor per month. 
\ debtor, destitute of cash to pay ‘the “service” and 


other fees, may be required to sign a promissory note 
for the entire amount, making the Pro-rater the pavee 
and viving him the right to sue on the note should the 
debtor get into arrears on payments under the “plan. 

The Pro-rater contract may provide for a “reserve 
fund,” a device to protect the Pro-rater, should the 
debtor tire of his financial regimentation and cancel out. 
This “fund” constitutes the amount of the Pro-rater’s 
fee, and allocations from the debtor’s income must first 
build it up, before payments to creditors can be made. 
If the debtor gives up on his agreement, the Pro-rater 
may pay himself off out of this “fund.” 

Suppose the Pro-rater fails to persuade the creditors 
to agree to his plan for paying them off out of the debtor's 
income. Is there any provision in the contract for a 
refund to the debtor of the fee he has paid? What pro 
tection does the contract provide the debtor, if any? 
What disclosures must the Pro-rater make the debtor 
regarding his progress with the creditors? On_ these 
points, the contract is often silent. 


Protection of the Debtor 


The debtor may feel protected because the Pro-rater 
may advertise himself as “bonded” or even “double 
bonded.”” At best, this is insurance only against the 
Pro-rater’s absconding with the debtor’s funds. It is no 
guarantee that the Pro-rater’s plan will work. And in 
the vast majority of the cases, the debtor does not even 
know who the bonding company is, and therefore lacks 
practical recourse in the event of defalcation. 

Pro-rating is based on the ‘“‘cooperation” of creditors. 
Why should they “cooperate”? The debtor still owes 
them the money. ‘The intrusion of the Pro-rater has 
made no change in the amount of the bill. The due 
date stands. The repossession rights, and conditional 
sales contracts, and the chattel mortgages—which secure 
the creditors—are still in effect. 

What would the creditors lose by “cooperation” ? 
‘They would waive their rights to collect on the due date 
They would give up interest accruing after maturity of 
the obligation. Congested as the present crowd of 
creditors has become now they have to move over to 
make room for one more—the Pro-rater. In fact, his 
very appearance on the scene makes the debtor’s situation 
look even worse, and may start a chain reaction of im 
mediate suits against the debtor, instead of waiting until 
matters reach a crisis. 








Under circumstances such as these—do creditors *‘ 
operate’ with Pro-raters? Some do. ‘Thev are usually 
the unsecured like dey irtment store ind thei oper 

ints, specialty shops, independent grocery stores nd 
the professional accounts of doctors and dentists. But 
the secured creditor usually sees no advantage to himself 
n such ‘cooperation.’ 

Suppose creditors do not “cooperate.” What happens 

» the debtor? The four freedoms so glibly promised 

m are gone with the wind. He was promised  treedom 
trom collectors knocking at your door [ronically 
enough, this may now be true. He cannot pay his rent 
He is evicted here is no door on which to knock 

He was ofttered treedom from garnishments. His 
employer becomes so fed up with the wage assignments 
‘ ipped on the employee that he may dispense with his 
SCTVICES, And so there ire no more waves to gvarnis! 


He was to be given freedom from debt. slavery 

W he rein h is he been rele ised ? Now the tarvet of « redit 

ictions from right and left, he is harassed as never before. 
He was to be blessed with “freedom from heavy car 
ments.” The finance company repossesses his car 


\nd so he is freed from any more payments on it. 


Cases in Better Business Bureaus’ Files 


he files of Better Business Bureaus bulge with cases 
such as these. Typical is the case of the mother of four. 
Her husband is out of work. And so she makes artificial 
flowers, sews aprons, and works on moccasins at home. 
This provides her with enough to pay $20.00 a week to 
the Pro-rater, on his bland assurance that “everything 
will be all right”? with her bills of some $1,500.00. After 
the Pro-rater got $150.00 of her money, she still re 
ceived dunning notices and threats of legal action from 
her creditors. She complained to the Pro rater, and he 
turned a deaf ear. She asked for her money back, and he 
turner her away. 

She, like so many others under the Pro-raters’ “plans,” 
found herself in a worse state than before. With original 
creditors still pursuing them, debtors see the “plans” as 
i snare and a delusion, and 50 to 75 per cent cancel out 
\nd the Pro-rater may be happy to have them do so. He 
is then relieved from further commitments on their be 
half. He then keeps his fee, with the job he was sup- 
posed to do still undone. 

What is this panacea for the debtor's ills? Is it 
inherently sound and constructive? If it is, then let the 
law recognize it as such and impose regulations and safe 
guards to prevent abuse by the unscrupulous. If it is 
not, then let it be uprooted! 

Pro-rating purports to offer a service. The Pro-rater 
is to act as liaison between the debtor and his creditors, 
persuading them to reduce the size of individual pay 
ments and to extend the time, in accordance with the 
debtor’s ability to pay. 

Does the Pro-rater reduce the amount of the debtor's 
indebtedness ? He increases it. 
If the debtor owed $1,500.00 before, and the Pro-rater’s 


He does not reduce it. 


tee is 20 per cent, the debtor now owes $300.00 more, 
or S1.800.00. 

If the debtor had ten creditors before, now he has 
eleven, for the Pro-rater has been added, as a preferred 
creditor entitled to the first payment. If the debtor had 
ten promissory notes outstanding before, he may now 
have still another one made out to the Pro-rater. 
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Does the Pro-ratet provide a service by budgeting the 


debtors income? He does determine how much should 
ve paid himself and other creditors, and how much can 
be left tor the debtor's basic needs. But a debtor cat 
vet a better budgeting service at little or no expense 
trom the personal loan department of a bank, from a 
licensed and regulated small loan company, trom a credit 
union or trom a social agency in his community. 

Does the Pro-rater make art ingements with creditor 
that the debtor could not make himselt ? He does not 
‘The debtor will vet tarther by contacting his creditors 


himself, laying his cards on the table, showing his finan 


cial difhfculty, and asking tor consideration. If the debtor 
cannot vet consideration on his OWN Initiative how cal 
the Pro-rater get it for him? 

Suppose the debtor is reluctant to negotiate with each 
creditor individually—can the Pro-rater serve efttectively 
under such circumstances ? What will be the reaction of 
the creditors? Will they all cooperate and hold the 
debtor harmless, or will they feel that the debtor must 
indeed be in a bad way to compel recourse to the Pro 
rater 

\ logical course would be to act fast in actions against 
the debtor betore others do. If the creditors are sec ured 
they will not go for a “plan”? under which they would 
lose their preferred position. They have much to los 
ind nothing to gain. Even the unsecured creditor would 
be reluctant to surrender his contact with the debto: 
which provides him a measure of personal collection pres 
sure and leverage. 


Even at best the Pro-rater’s plan is one providing 


subsistence level tor the debtor and the debtor’s resolu 
tion to follow it to completion is bound to break unde1 
the strain. His human wants require more than sub 
sistence. He and his family will find expression—plan 


or no plan. But when he breaks through the rigid con 
trols laid down, he breaks the contract with the Pro 
rater and gets tarther and farther behind. He sink 
into a financial morass His frustrations grope tor the 


} 


only out they can—namely, to give up the “plan” en 


tirely, let the chips fall where they may 
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Documentation 

1. Quotations from Pro-raters’ advertisements 
The American Banker, February 28, 1955: New York World 
Telegram Sun \pril 6, 1955; Better Business Burea 
Bulletin, Kansas City, Mo., October 6, 1954: Newark Star 
Ledger, January 21, 1955: Chicago American, Novembe 
27, 1954; Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, October 1 1954 
Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago, IIl., telephone directories 
2, The Mushrooming Pro-Rater 

Conterence on Personal Finance Law, Spring, 1955, pp. 44 
45; Voledo, Ohio, Blade, February 6, 1955: Chicago Daily 
Tribune Pro-rate Bulletin No 
February 1 1955 


February 3, 1955 


3. Enticing the Debtor 

January, 1955, Grand Jury Charges, U. S. District Court, 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division; Pro-rate 
Bulletin No. 7, February 10, 1955; Conference on Per 
sonal Finance Law, Summer, 1954, pp. 82-84; American 
Industrial Bankers Association Bulletin, March 2, 1955 

+, What Does the Debtor Buy ? 

The imerican Banker, February 28, 1955: New York 
Herald Tribune, March 19, 1955; Conference on Personal 
Finance Law, Spring, 1955, pp. 44-45; New York World 
Telegram Sun, April 6, 1955; Better Business Bureau 
Bulletin, Kansas City, Mo., March 9, 1955: Toledo Bette: 
Business Bureau Report, January, 1955; Better Business 
sureau Bulletin, Baton Rouge La., January 12 1955 
Columbus, Ohio, Better Business Bureau Bulletin, March 
1955: Consumer Credit Letter Chicago, March 5, 1955 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade, February 6, 39353: Toledo Better 


1 
5 


Surveys contirm the fact that a vyood 
adevdvtors cancel their contracts with the Pro raters and 
the creditors remain only partially repaid, leaving the 


debtor with substantial obligations but minus the amour 


the Pro-ratetr took tor himselt and possibly Lt Gehcrens 

judgment in tavor ot the Pro-rater. Vhus, the supposed 
benetactor has merely added at idditional burden to the 
debtor's pack. 

\ppropriate civil and crin nal actions are current! 
ving brought against such activities of Pro-raters as car 
be classitied as illegal. An eleven-count indictment ha 
been returned against a Pro-rater and its associates by 
Federal (grand Jury In Lllinois charging nal fraud 
traud by 1 idio idve rtising, and cor Spire \ ithor ti 


> . 
in Boston have declared these operations to be a viciou 
icket, and have cracked down on Pro raters reported tk 


have victimized poor families of S500,000.00 \ Phila 
- , 
delphia Pro-rater has been convicted tor violation of the 


Pennsylvania Penal Code relating to unlawful collectior 


ivencies, \ $15,000.00 damage suit Is bemny pursued 
against a Pro-rater in Kansas City \lissour 

In Pennsylvania the activities of Pro-raters are barred 
In the province of Quebec thy ire regarded as envaved 
in the unauthorized practice of the law | reason of 
their contract negotiations and purported le gal advice 
sar tssoOclations in \l cl van na Color ai have cor 


curred in this opinion 

2 | j 1 

But it the debtor cannot heip himselt through his owr 
Initiative and the Pro rater is not the inswer, just what 


s there left tor him to do?) There re mar 


iiternative 
to the Pro rater better ones, 

First he can try to get his creditors tore ew fh 
debt pattern and make the necessary adjustments in pa 
ments or extensions of time which will permit order| 
liquidation within the debtor's ability to handle Almost 
ill creditors will cooperate it the debtor lavs his card 


on the table, and more re idil than they 


his iW iddleman the Pro-1 te 


Second, he can go te n 3 redites ending ven 
1 | | 
such as the personal toan department of DANK, a {! 
1 = 
ited loan or consumer hinanm company or credit 


PDPBDPPPPOBPPPPBPOOCPOCOLCOEDOSEOO®LOCOOOOOOOOOD 
Business Bureau, Januar 195 St. Louis Bett Business 
Sureau Bulletin 


What Does the Debtor Get 


Silver Shield letter, February 8, 195 \trention—Credit 
Manager; Flint, Mich., News-ddvertiser, April 15, 1955 
St. Louis Better Business Bureau Bulletin Doledo Bette: 
Business Bureau Report, January, 1955: Better Business 


Bureau of Baton Rouge, La., Januar 12, 1955; Chicago 
Daily Tribune, February 3, 1955: Consumer Credit Letter 
Chicago, February 12, 1955: Boston, Mass Traveler on 
Debr Racket Probe Pushed 
6. Panacea or Parasite 
Poledo, Ohio, Blad, Februar ( 1955 Consumer Credit 
Letter, Chicago, March 5. 1955 The American Banker 
February 28, 1955 Setter Business Bureau of Baton 
Rouge, La., January 12, 1955 St. Louis Better Business 
sureau Bulletin; Conference on Personal Finance Law 
Summer, 1954, pp. 82-84 American Industrial Bankers 
\ssociation Bulletin, March 2, 1955 
Combating the Evil 
Chicago Daily Tribune, February 3, 1955: Boston, Mass 
Traveler on Debt Racket Probe Pushed: Conference on 
Personal Finance Law, Spring, 1955, pp. 44-45; Confer 
ence on Personal Finance Law, Summer, 1954, pp. 82-84 
Better Business Bureau, Kansas Citv, Mo.. March 9, 1955 
Flint, Mich., News-4ddvertiser, April 15, 1955 
8. Debt Bondage or Debt Adjustment 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade, February 6, 1955: Toledo Better Busi 
ness Bureau Report, January, 1955; Pro-rate Bulletin No 
7, February 10, 1955 
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Massachusetts Debt Pooling Law 


Albert G. Tiernes ot the law firm of Tierney ar 


Boston, Massachusetts 
or | nauthor 7ed I * of law of i¢ 


ition, Was I in h ving a law 


An Act Debt Pooling 
National 
redit Associ 
eTftort to bill passed w Was 
John A navan, Manager, Credit 
Boston, as well as Francis M. Hernar 


ind vice chairman of the 


on 


ided materi 
Bureau of Greater 
Past President, Retail Credit 
ts present President ranl | 
Boston Association 

] 


1 which My 


Was subsequently 


\ssociation of Boston, and 
Nl ullett \t one ot the 


t was voted unani 


of the 
the bi ‘Tierney had d 
passed by the legi 
ind I by the Gover It is Chapter 69 
entitled An Act Relati 
P| ins reads as follows 
and House of Representa 
embled, and by the authority 


SECTION 1, Chapter 221 of 


ture 


ot the 


Poolin, 


B, if enact 


Cjeneral La s hereby amended by inserting after 
section: Section joc, lhe 


46OB the tollowing 
's tor and in behalt ot 


connection iny debt pooling plan, whereby 
deposits tunds tor the purposes ot mak 
payments or other distributions to his credi 
irs, shall be deemed to h tice of law within the 
ft sections \ ind torty-six A, Any per 


WishOns of 


son who, n 


} 


of the bar of the common 


to furnish any such advice o1 


wealth turnishes or 


Ive punished ie) i fine of not more thar 
imprisonment for not more 


SECTION 2. Section 46B 


umended by chapter 75 of the 
v further amended by striking out 


ind inserting in 
torty-six A or torty-six C 


1 ° 1 
tollows: Section gOB. The supreme judicial 


: 1} 
nd the superior court shall have concurrent juris 


equity upon petition of any bar associatior 

commonwealth or of three or more members 

of the commonwealth, or of the attorney ve 
within his district 


TOTTV-SIN Tortyv-si\ \ 


Case FOR Debt Management 


PRICE A. PATTON 
President, Financial Adjustment Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


i HI REI Work 


Lenihar lealt with the ist part o 


pa 
| want to thank The Crepir Wort 


+} 
} 


le consumer 


NI Lenihar reter 


lOO) vears 


opera 
members o 
with the tull coopel 


communities, 


” e?ti 


ce which Mr. Lenihas 


ind comple te ly 


een minutely 


= 


DUSINGss \ear4rs has been dealt 


(Jur own firm, 1 
with the offices of Mr. Lenihan’s company ever since 


Not until the iat 


reported in The Crepir Wortp did any member of 


they started operation in this area 


betliet that “we are racrketet 


nization eve I cal a 

be sure, we have racketeers operating in the guise 

| ike most Dus nesses ind protess ons. we 
Lhe 


idjusters 


) l | 
ve Ponzi promoters and quick-money quacks. 


yroblem in the last two vear i 


have peen a serious | 


LL LLB LLL LLL LL ll he le le le le le le le le 


FD LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LL LL le le le 


union. These groups do a great deal of refinancing of 


debts ar d some will vo to considerable lengths to set the 


debtor up under a realistic budget which will permit hin 
to pay the loan and still leave a sufficient margin for 


decent. living 


Third, many states pern 
a court-appointed trustee and while there 


t debtors to have their debts 


Pro rated” by 
i fee for the trustee involved based on the amount of 


does not approach the Tees which the Pro raters 
And the debtor is protected from 


debt if 
reterred to here get. 
his creditors since, under the trustee plan, the creditors 
must deal with the trustee. 


Fourth, there is a special 
act which permits debtors to voluntarily seek 


provision of the Federal 


vankruptcy 


t plan of liquidation which is not a bankruptcy proceed 


ing but, like the state trustee plan, binds the credito 


the plan of liquidation. 
Fifth, there is always an actual bankruptcy proceedin, 
tself tor the debtor whose situation ts bevond redemptiotr 


avencies 


turn, who will try to seek 


Sixth, there are the community welfare 
whom debtors may adjust 
ments with creditors and even help with funds in some 
The Legal Aid 


cases where the situation warrants it 
ted 


Society can be particularly helpful with the suggeste: 


legal remedies. 
presently seeking legislation to dignity 
levalize their « harges. ‘The states 


Pro raters are 
their operations and 
would do well to turn a deaf eat 
outlaw them entirely as a social and economic malignane\ 
that no amount of legislation can make benign! 


to this siren song and 
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some of the problem still survives. Mr. Lenihan is right- 
ly indignant about them. But it requires more than 
indignation and more than an indiscriminate effort to 
make “debt adjuster” synonymous with “racketeer.” It 
hardly seems reasonable to advocate burning down the 
whole building to get rid of the rats—unless, of course, 
vou want to get rid of the building too. 

The best answer to racketeering is proper cooperation 
between members of the entire credit community. Re- 
member that none of the notorious “debt-adjustment”’ 
promoters could have established themselves except for 
the lax attitude of too many people in consumer credit. 
Chere are many instances in which members of our As 
sociation have helped to turn the searchlight on larcenous 
“debt adjustment” activities, often before they could get 


well under way. 


Assistance Rendered by Local Credit Bureau 


One outstanding case is that of the excellent job done 
in Chicago by the General Manager of the Credit Bu- 
reau of Cook County, Carl S. Hobbett. After receiving 
information which convinced him that an unscrupulous 
mushrooming organization was out to fleece the people 
in our city in wholesale numbers, he carefully ferreted 
out further evidence and then enlisted the aid of Chi- 
cago’s hard-hitting Scotland Yard detail to “wrap up 
the case.” The accumulated evidence was sufficient to 
get action by the District Attorney, a thirteen-count in- 
dictment and the elimination of the undesirable activity. 
This is a shining example of what can be done in any 
community by cooperating with vigilance and determina- 
tion. 

It was to combat racketeering and to foster a closer co- 
operation with the credit communities that the American 
It has 
established and published a code of operating rules, pro 


Association of Credit Counselors was formed. 


cedures, charges, and a yardstick of effectiveness which 
guarantee service and merit the attention of every person 
concerned with credit. By these standards, any debt- 
management operation can be appraised accurately and 
in short order. 
High lights of this Code are condensed as follows: 
1. Help maintain the best possible relations between every 
reputable credit grantor and his customer. 
>, Accept no case for management unless a written, detailed 
analysis shows bevond doubt that the service is needed and 
can be performed 
3. Take no service charge in advance. Pro-rate all charges 
monthly over the term of liquidation. 
4. Set up and supervise, payday by payday, a workable 
household budget. 
5. Take combined action against every instance of malpractice 
wherever found in the United States 
6. Use all effort to take every case through to complete re 
habilitation 
7. Merit, by effort and sincere purpose, the full cooperation 
of the credit community 
Charges will vary according to locality, the amount of 
work necessary, and the time required to do the job. 
Rates in general will be regulated by costs, competition 
and the value to the family of the service rendere’ 9 Of 
main importance to the credit community and to the 
public is that rates be enough to provide efficient, com 
prehensive service. A cross-section of rate charts in use 
by members of the Association will show charges of one- 
half to three-fourths of one per cent of the total debt 
monthly for an average of 24 months, with an all 
inclusive minimum of 10 per cent. No service worth its 
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salt can be provided anywhere for less. Debts which can 
be cleared up in less than 12 months and debts totaling 
less than $700 usually do not warrant a management 
program. A considerable amount of free work on such 
minimum cases is performed daily by every member of 
the Association. 

By the standards given, credit granters can separate 
the reputable from the fake. I have never known a 
credit manager or a loan manager who has cooperated 
tully with a responsible management service and who has 
not realized that there are definite advantages to be 
gained for his firm and for his customer. 

To begin with, a good debt manager will have the 
cooperation of employers to help secure the job and the 
obligation. He will discourage and materially reduce 
bankruptcies and the almost-as-unsatistactory Chapter 
XIII petitions. Any credit man who worked through 
the pre-war boom in Chapter XIII bankruptcies knows 
what I mean by “unsatisfactory.””” Further, a good debt 
manager will alleviate or remedy many of those cases of 
overindebtedness which the newspapers like to lav at the 
referred to by Mr. Lenihan 
as “‘flyspecks on the consumer credit picture.” 


door of the credit family 


‘Take finally the dollars-and-cents results of good credit 
counseling. You will find that upward of 90 per cent 
of the families serviced will pay more on their obligations 
in any given pe.iod than they did before they sought 
assistance. Yet these same families, because of carefully 
supervised home budgets, feel that they actually have 
more money to live on. 

What, then, is the real difference between the use of 
this same income before and after? The difference, of 
course, is management. And any family who needs a 
financial management program and uses it with good 
purpose will realize, in addition to all other benefits, a 
financial advantage greater than the cost of the program. 
If this statement is true, then there is no need for courts 
and charities to perform these services at public expense. 

A full-column news story in the Des Moines Tribune 
of September 30, 1955, announced the plans of our As 
sociation for a full-scale open forum on a national basis 
to examine the increasing problem of family debt and the 
record of debt management in this field. 

Such a conference should be held in the early future. 
Additional information may be had from Executive Sec 
retary, Charles V. Neal, Jr., 413 Tenth Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Lehalel 
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Caution vs. the Counterfeiter 


U. E. Baughman 


Chief, United States Secret Service 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


WO MEN in a car stopped at a roadside stand in 

New York State to buy a peck of potatoes. ‘The 
farmer who operated the stand put the potatoes in the 
automobile and one of the men handed him what 
appeared to be a ten-dollar bill. 
into a small square, so that the farmer saw only the 
He shoved the bill into 
his pocket, gave the customer his change, and the men 


numeral “10” in one corner. 


droy e awa\. 


That night, when the farmer counted his receipts, 
he unfolded the $10 “bill” and was amazed to discover 
that it stretched! His grimy hands had detected nothing 
wrong, but the bill was made of thin latex rubber—a 
novelty intended to be used for fun. “The numerals in 
the corners, and parts of the border, were copied from 
those on a genuine $10 bill, but the rest of the rubber 
note bore no resemblance to genuine money. However, 
because it is a violation of the Federal laws to reproduce 
anything in the likeness of a Government obligation ot 
security, or any part thereof, the Secret Service later 
seized stocks of the rubber bills from the manufacturer 
and stopped their production. But the men who bought 
the potatoes were not caught, and the unhappy farmer 
If he had used 
ordinary care in unfolding the bill, he would surels 
have detected the fraud immediately. 


lost both his money and his potatoes. 


‘Thousands ot other people grocers, druggists, haber 
dashers, cashiers in theaters, restaurants and department 
stores—are victimized by passers of counterfeit money 
every vear, mostly because these victims neglect to exam- 
ine their money carefully. 

In a way, of course, this is a great tribute to the 
United States Secret Service, which is responsible for the 
suppression of counterfeiting. You walk into a store, 
pay for a package of cigarettes with a five-dollar bill, 
and get four singles and some coins in change. You 
hurriedly check to see if you have four bills, and per- 
haps you count the change, but it probably never occurs 
to you that one bill or a coin might be counterfeit. The 
fact that vou never have been stuck with a bogus bill 
doesn't mean that you cannot be. It happens every day. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the 
Secret Service captured $287,715 in counterfeit money. 
Nearly $173,000 of this amount was actually passed on 
retail storekeepers. The balance was seized before the 
counterfeiters had an opportunity to circulate it. The 
total might have been much greater but for the fact 
that Secret Service agents captured 18 counterfeiting 
plants, 12 of which were put out of business before their 
operators could complete anv counterfeit bills. All 
all, agents arrested 188 people for violating the counte 
feiting laws. 

The crime of counterfeiting is one of the oldest crimi 
nal professions. “The Emperor Nero is said to have been 
the first coin counterfeiter, although many European 
rulers of the past are known to have debased the coinage 
of their countries, and it is possible that Nero was 
merely following a pattern which had originated before 


The bill was folded ’ 


his time, When the Puritans settled in Massachusetts 
it was not long before they were making counterfeit 
wampum to fleece the unsuspecting Indians, and during 
the American Revolution the British dumped so many 
tons of counterfeit money into the country that the Con- 
tinental currency soon became worthless. Even today, 
the expression, “Not worth a Continental” is used to 
denote worthlessness. 

Early in the Civil War it was estimated that about 
one-third of all the currency in circulation was counter- 
feit. At that time our money was printed by various 
banks in hundreds of different designs, and it was not 
until 1863 that the United States adopted a national 
currency and issued United States Notes, commonly 
called “greenbacks.”” This national currency was quickly 
counterfeited, and the counterfeits circulated so exten 
sively that the Government was compelled to take steps 
to protect its new money. Accordingly, the U. S. Secret 
Service was established July 5, 1865, as a bureau of 
the ‘Treasury Department to suppress the counterfeiting 
which threatened to undermine the economic strength of 
the nation. 

Today our paper money designs are standardized so 
that the various denominations may be quickly recognized 
by the oval portraits on their faces. For example: 


Washington appears on all $1 bills 
Jefterson appears on all s2 bills 
Lincoln appe on all $5 bills 
Hamilton appears on all bills 
on all $20 bills 


Jackson appe: 


es T¥ 


Ip 





CHIEF U. E. BAUGHMAN points to defective etching 
in eye of Lincoln on counterfeit half of composite por 
trait made from genuine and counterfeit $5.00 notes. (This 
photograph is published by special permission of the Chief, 
U. S. Secret Service, Treasury Department, and reproduction 
of currency illustration, in whole or in part, is strictly 
prohibited.) 
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sonte of the problem still survives. Mr. Lenihan is right- 
ly indignant about them. But it requires more than 
indignation and more than an indiscriminate effort to 
‘racketeer.”’ It 


make “debt adjuster” synonymous with 
hardly seems reasonable to advocate burning down the 
whole building to get rid of the rats—unless, of course, 
you want to get rid of the building too. 

The best answer to racketeering is proper cooperation 
between members of the entire credit community. Re- 
member that none of the notorious ‘“‘debt-adjustment” 
promoters could have established themselves except for 
the lax attitude of too many people in consumer credit. 
‘There are many instances in which members of our As- 
sociation have helped to turn the searchlight on larcenous 
“debt adjustment” activities, often before they could get 
well under way. 


Assistance Rendered by Local Credit Bureau 


One outstanding case is that of the excellent job done 
in Chicago by the General Manager of the Credit Bu- 
reau of Cook County, Carl $. Hobbett. After receiving 
information which convinced him that an unscrupulous 
mushrooming organization was out to fleece the people 
in our city in wholesale numbers, he carefully ferreted 
out further evidence and then enlisted the aid of Chi- 
cago’s hard-hitting Scotland Yard detail to “wrap up 
the case.’ The accumulated evidence was sufficient to 
get action by the District Attorney, a thirteen-count in- 
dictment and the elimination of the undesirable activity. 
This is a shining example of what can be done in any 
community by cooperating with vigilance and determina- 
tion. 

lt was to combat racketeering and to foster a closer co- 
operation with the credit communities that the American 
Association of Credit Counselors was formed. It has 
established and published a code of operating rules, pro- 
cedures, charges, and a yardstick of effectiveness which 
guarantee service and merit the attention of every person 
concerned with credit. By these standards, any debt- 
management operation can be appraised accurately and 
in short order. 

High lights of this Code are condensed as follows: 

1. Help maintain the best possible relations between every 

reputable credit grantor and his customer. 

?, Accept no case for management unless a written, detailed 
analysis shows bevond doubt that the service is needed and 
can be performed. 

3. Take no service charge in advance. Pro-rate all charges 
monthly over the term of liquidation. 

4. Set up and supervise, payday by payday, a workable 
household budget. 

5. Take combined action against every instance of malpractice 
wherever found in the United States. 

6. Use all effort to take every case through to complete re 

habilitation 

Merit, by effort and sincere purpose, the full cooperation 

of the credit community 

Charges will vary according to locality, the amount of 
work necessary, and the time required to do the job. 
Rates in general will be regulated by costs, competition 
and the value to the family of the service rendered. Of 
main importance to the credit community and to the 
public is that rates be enough to provide efficient, com- 
prehensive service. A cross-section of rate charts in use 
by members of the Association will show charges of one- 
half to three-fourths of one per cent of the total debt 
monthly for an average of 24 months, with an all- 
inclusive minimum of 10 per cent. No service worth its 
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salt can be provided anywhere for less. Debts which can 
be cleared up in less than 12 months and debts totaling 
less than $700 usually do not warrant a management 
program. <A considerable amount of free work on such 
minimum cases is performed daily by every member of 
the Association. 

By the standards given, credit granters can separate 
the reputable from the fake. I have never known a 
credit manager or a loan manager who has cooperated 
fully with a responsible management service and who has 
not realized that there are definite advantages to be 
gained for his firm and for his customer. 

To begin with, a good debt manager will have the 
cooperation of employers to help secure the job and the 
obligation. He will discourage and materially reduce 
bankruptcies and the almost-as-unsatisfactory Chapter 
XIII petitions. Any credit man who worked through 
the pre-war boom in Chapter XIII bankruptcies knows 
what I mean by “unsatisfactory.”” Further, a good debt 
manager will alleviate or remedy many of those cases of 
overindebtedness which the newspapers like to lay at the 
door of the credit family—referred to by Mr. Lenihan 
as “‘flyspecks on the consumer credit picture.” 

‘Take finally the dollars-and-cents results of good credit 
counseling. You will find that upward of 90 per cent 
of the families serviced will pay more on their obligations 
in any given period than they did before they sought 
assistance. Yet these same families, because of carefully 
supervised home budgets, feel that they actually have 
more money to live on. 

What, then, is the real difference between the use of 
this same income before and after? The difference, of 
course, is management. And any family who needs a 
financial management program and uses it with good 
purpose will realize, in addition to all other benefits, a 
financial advantage greater than the cost of the program. 
If this statement is true, then there is no need for courts 
and charities to perform these services at public expense. 

A full-column news story in the Des Moines Tribune 
of September 30, 1955, announced the plans of our As- 
sociation for a full-scale open forum on a national basis 
to examine the increasing problem of family debt and the 
record of debt management in this field. 

Such a conference should be held in the early future. 
Additional information may be had from Executive Sec- 
retary, Charles V. Neal, Jr., 413 Tenth Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. lalakal 
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Caution vs. the Counterfeiter 


U. E. Baughman 


Chief, United States Secret Service 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


WQ MEN in a car stopped at a roadside stand in 

New York State to buy a peck of potatoes. The 
farmer who operated the stand put the potatoes in the 
automobile and one of the men handed him what 
appeared to be a ten-dollar bill. The bill was folded 
into a small square, so that the farmer saw only the 
numeral “10”’ in one corner. He shoved the bill into 
his pocket, gave the customer his change, and the men 
drove away. 

That night, when the farmer counted his receipts, 
he unfolded the $10 “bill” and was amazed to discover 
that it stretched! His grimy hands had detected nothing 
wrong, but the bill was made of thin latex rubber—a 
novelty intended to be used for fun. The numerals in 
the corners, and parts of the border, were copied from 
those on a genuine $10 bill, but the rest of the rubber 
note bore no resemblance to genuine money. However, 
because it is a violation of the Federal laws to reproduce 
anything in the likeness of a Government obligation ot 
security, or any part thereof, the Secret Service later 
seized stocks of the rubber bills from the manufacturer 
and stopped their production. But the men who bought 
the potatoes were not caught, and the unhappy farmer 
lost both his money and his potatoes. If he had used 
ordinary care in unfolding the bill, he would surels 
have detected the fraud immediately. 

Thousands of other people—grocers, druggists, haber 
dashers, cashiers in theaters, restaurants and department 
stores—are victimized by passers of counterfeit money 
every vear, mostly because these victims neglect to exam- 
ine their money carefully. 


In a way, of course, this is a great tribute to the 
United States Secret Service, which is responsible for the 


suppression of counterfeiting. You walk into a store, 
pay for a package of cigarettes with a five-dollar bill, 
and get four singles and some coins in change. You 
hurriedly check to see if you have four bills, and per- 
haps you count the change, but it probably never occurs 
to you that one bill or a coin might be counterfeit. The 
fact that vou never have been stuck with a bogus bill 
doesn’t mean that you cannot be. It happens every day. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the 
Secret Service captured $287,715 in counterfeit money. 
Nearly $173,000 of this amount was actually passed on 
retail storekeepers. “The balance was seized before the 
counterfeiters had an opportunity to circulate it. The 
total might have been much greater but for the fact 
that Secret Service agents captured 18 counterfeiting 
plants, 12 of which were put out of business before their 
operators could complete any counterfeit bills. All in 
all, agents arrested 188 people for violating the counter 
feiting laws. 

The crime of counterfeiting is one of the oldest crimi 
nal professions. “The Emperor Nero is said to have been 
the first coin counterfeiter, although many European 
rulers of the past are known to have debased the coinage 
of their countries, and it is possible that Nero was 
merely following a pattern which had originated before 





his time. When the Puritans settled in Massachusetts 
it was not long before they were making counterfeit 
wampum to fleece the unsuspecting Indians, and during 
the American Revolution the British dumped so many 
tons of counterfeit money into the country that the Con- 
tinental currency soon became worthless. Even today, 
the expression, “Not worth a Continental” is used to 
denote worthlessness. 

Early in the Civil War it was estimated that about 
one-third of all the currency in circulation was counter- 
feit. At that time our money was printed by various 
banks in hundreds of different designs, and it was not 
until 1863 that the United States adopted a national 
currency and issued United States Notes, commonly 
called “greenbacks.”” This national currency was quickly 
counterfeited, and the counterfeits circulated so exten- 
sively that the Government was compelled to take steps 
to protect its new money. Accordingly, the U. S. Secret 
Service was established July 5, 1865, as a bureau of 
the Treasury Department to suppress the counterfeiting 
which threatened to undermine the economic strength of 
the nation. 

Today our paper money designs are standardized so 
that the various denominations may be quickly recognized 


by the oval portraits on their faces. For example: 


Washington appears on all $1 bills 
Jetterson appears on all $2 bills 
Lincoln appears on all $5 bills 
Hamilton appears on all $10 bills 
Jackson ippears on all $20 bills 


————— 


TS TMAT THERE'S Cm CEPOSIT INTHE > 
> 


ESOF 


IDSTN 





CHIEF U. E. BAUGHMAN points to defective etching 
in eye of Lincoln on counterfeit half of composite po! 
trait made from genuine and counterfeit $5.00 notes. (This 
photograph is published by special permission of the Chief, 
U. S. Secret Service, Treasury Department, and reproduction 
of currency illustration, in whole or in part, is strictly 
prohibited.) 
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$50. bills 
$100. bills 
$500. bills 


(jrant appears on all 
Franklin 
\icKinley 


appears on all 


appears on all 


Cleveland appears on all $1,000 bills 
Madison appears on all $5,000 bills 
Chase appears on all $10,000 bills 


\lost of us need be concerned only with the smaller 
denominations. However, despite the standardization of 
the portraits, the Secret Service has many cases in which 
criminals “raise”? notes. That is, they alter the cornet 
numerals and other features to make a $5 bill look like 
a $20 bill, or to make a one look like a ten. These 

raised’ bills are passed constantly, even though store 

keepers could easily memorize the tive portraits appear- 
ng on the lowest five denominations of genuine money, 
in which case a merchant would know that if he received 
a ten-dollar bill with the picture of George Washington, 
it was not a ten-dollar bill at all, but only a one which 
had been altered. 


Carelessness in Handling Money 


‘The carelessness with which retailers handle money 
is very important to the passer of counterfeit bills. In 
the first place, the passer knows from experience that 
most money-handlers never give more than a_ passing 
vlance to any bill. Second, the passer believes that even 
if a storekeeper did scrutinize a note closely he wouldn't 
be able to detect it if it was a counterfeit. Unfortunately 
this is true in most cases, because money-handlers as a 
rule will not take the time or effort necessary to learn 
enough about genuine bills that they might recognize 
a counterfeit if they saw one. 

For example, one of the most difficult features of a 
zood bill for a counterfeiter to imitate is the oval por 
trait. The portrait on a genuine bill is a masterpiece 
of the engraver’s art. The fine shading in the face is 
made up of small lines and dots which are clear and 
distinct. The eyes look alive and clear. The background 
surrounding the head is composed of scores of criss- 
crossed lines which form small, clean squares like a fine 
screen. The entire portrait, border, and lettering are 
printed from steel-engraved plates of the finest workman- 
ship. 

Most counterfeit bills, on the other hand, are printed 
from copper or zinc plates which have been etched by 
acid, and which are inferior to the real thing. Accord- 
ingly, on most counterfeits the fine shading in the por- 
trait is defective, the eves are dull and without the luster 
of the genuine, and many of the little squares in the 
fine screen background will be filled with ink or have 
broken lines. 

The border on the face and back of a genuine bill 
is made up of a network of white lines, like a fish net. 
Each line is complete and unbroken. On the counter 
feit, however, some of these lincs may be broken or even 
missing entirely. 

Every genuine bill has a serial number printed in 
color in two places—at the upper right of the portrait, 
and at the lower left. On the genuine, these numbers 
are firmly printed and evenly spaced and aligned, but 
on most counterfeits one or more of the numbers may be 
crooked or out of line, darker or lighter than the genuine, 
and sometimes the numerals themselves are unlike the 
venuine numerals in design. 
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Every genuine bill also carries the “Treasury seal in 
the same color as the serial numbers. The outer border 
of the seal consists of sharply pointed teeth, like the teeth 
on a circular saw. )n the vood bill these teeth are 
always sharp and clear. Qn most counterfeits they are 
dull, or blunted, or broken off. 

There is the same difference between a genuine and 
a counterfeit bill that there is between an engraved 
business card and a business card which is lithographed 
or surtace-printed, and the best way to tell the counter 
feit from the genuine is to examine two together. That 
is, if vou receive a note you think might be bogus, com 
pare it with another bill of the same type and denomi 
nation. Like many twins, it is easy to identify one 
from the other when they are together. 

You will note that I referred to bills “of the same 
type and denomination.” Vhe Government makes only 
three types of paper money—Federal Reserve Notes 
(which bear GREEN serial numbers and seal), United 
States Notes (with RED numbers and seal), and Silver 
Certificates (with BLUE numbers and seal). If vou 
compare a suspected note with a known genuine note 
be sure the types are the same, for a Silver Certificate 
is entirely different from a Federal Reserve or United 
States Note. The type of the note is also printed at the 
top of its face. : 

What should you do if a customer should hand you 
a counterfeit bill? Do these things: 

1. Keep the bill. Do not return it. 

2. ‘Try to delay the passer through some natural ex 
cuse (such as having to get change next door, o1 
from another part of vour store). 

3. “Telephone your local police department immediately. 

+. Avoid arguing with the customer. If necessary, sa\ 

that the police will handle the matter. 

If the passer leaves before police arrive, WRIT 

DOWN HIS DESCRIPTION. 

6. If the passer gets into an automobile, look at the 


license number and WRITE IT DOWN. 


Jt 


Defense Against Crime of Counterfeiting 
Because the retail storekeepers of the nation are the 
usual victims of passers of counterfeit money, the store 
keepers represent the first line of defense against the 
crime of counterfeiting. ‘Their constant cooperation is 
of the utmost importance in the effective suppression of 
this crime. For their own good, and tor the good otf 
the country, the Secret Service urges them to know 
their money. 

The Secret Service has published a 32-page booklet 
called “Know Your Money,’ which is filled with photo 
yraphs and information about the detection of counter 
feit bills and coins—and with advice as to how to avoid 
being victimized by forgers of Government checks. 
Copies of the booklet may be ordered direct trom the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


per copy but a 25 per cent discount is allowed for quanti 


The price is 15 cents 


ties of 100 or more delivered to a single address. 

With or without the booklet, it isn't too difficult 
for the average man to detect the average counterfeit 
bill. It means merely that he should examine his money 
with more care, searching tor the defects that betray 


the bad. J/n short, it means caution ws. the counter 
feiter. xx 








Three Approaches to Credit 


And Their Consequences 
S. Clark Beise 


President, Bank of America, San Francisco, California 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS are increasingly sold 
on a credit basis in spite of the Missouri man who 
doubted the wisdom of selling, on any but a spot cash 
basis, a product that “took the feller away trom here.” 
Said he: “You sell him gasoline, but he buys power. 
\nd when the power’s gone, he’s gone too.” 

‘That may be true, but only as far as it goes. Use of 
credit for petroleum purchases is increasing on the basis 
ot favorable experience. “The man comes back, and pays 
his bill. 


industry varies only in detail from the pattern of any 


From the banker's point of view, the petroleum 


well-tunded industry that manufactures its product, fol 
lows that product through to the consumer market, and 
assists the retailer with advertising, sales promotion, and 
credit. 

The negative attitude of the man from Missouri is not 
one that can be copied by the modern credit manager, 
who is involved competitive retailing and today is as 
important as the salesman in building the company’s 
business. Nor does this wise credit manager go too far 
in the affirmative direction. An application for credit 
which develops negatives cannot have an affirmative 
answer, but it is to be noted that the negative is with the 
customer, not with the credit manager. 

\n affirmative attitude is not necessarily a liberal one, 
and this distinction is of great importance in the extension 
ot credit. An affirmative attitude says: ““We will extend 
vou this credit if we possibly can, if we see that you can 
and will pay the obligation, and that it will be a good 
thing for vou and for us.” 

The liberal attitude says: “Yes!” and encourages the 
customer to get into debt, and defers the probiems of 
settlement until trouble develops at some future date. 
‘Therefore we have the three approaches to credit and 
their consequences: Negative credit policy—resentful cus 
tomers, and impeded company growth. Liberal credit 
policy—one-time sales, controversies with customers, col 


Affirmative 


credit policy—healthy accounts, good-natured customers, 


lection calls, lawsuits, “never again!” etc. 


and ever-increasing sales. 

As a banker with an institution that has a large retail 
business in loans, this observer can say that the afiirma- 
tive credit policy has produced a great volume of business 
for the bank itself, and may have contributed something 
to the petroleum industry by making it easier for more 
people to own automobiles and trucks, to take them 

away from here” and to bring them back to pay the 
bills. And they do live up to their obligations, as out 
record show s. 

It is well known that the bank referred to enjoys a 
handsome automobile loan business, making many new 
thousands of such loans every month. But at the end of 
February only six-tenths of one per cent of those loans 
were 30 to 65 days past due, and only three-tenths of 
one per cent were over 65 days past due. 

The skilled men who make these loans for us work 


inder these admonitions: 


Credit granting principles require that ‘ now 
about the borrower, his or het family, income position 
ind other confidential matters. 

You proceed patiently, diplomatically, thoroughly, and 
in confidence. 

Through you the ( redit world Is meeting and finding 
out about this individual. You are putting down the 
first timbers of the foundation upon which the ipplicant 
will build his credit house. 


‘Let us appraise the high value of safe and sane grant 


ing of credit. Let us remember that an account properly 
opened half collected. 

‘Our best and most. re liable booster is the satished 
customer, for it is the satistied customer who repeats veat 


in and year out. 

So let us investigate carefully, impartially, counsel the 
ipplicant wisely, and never overlend It we tind the 
ipplicant cannot meet our credit requirements, tet us tell 
him so politely and with tact. Some day he may be able 
to qualify. If he does, we want him to come back 

Remember—it is the dissatistied customer, the one 
who does not fulfill, that causes much trouble and ex 
pense and helps to break down good will 

It is pleasant for us in the banking side ot credit to 
help in increasing petroleum’s army of customers, and 
equally pleasant to receive daily bank deposits trom so 


many triendly service stations. ake 
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International Consumer 
Credit Conference 
JUNE 18-21, 1956 


HOTELS JEFFERSON AND STATLER 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Three-Minute Egg 


J. H. Jacobs 


Credit Manager, The Boston Store, Columbus, Ohio 


“How would you like to put credit on television?” 
the general manager of our department store asked me. 
“Fine!” I answered, and thus began a new era in our 
credit promotion program. 

The store had contracted for considerable television 
time to be used for the Christmas season. ‘The credit 
department was to be allotted three whole one-minute 
“spots” of TV time. These three spots were to appear 
the three Wednesdays preceding Christmas. They came, 
fortunately, when the viewing audiences were at their 
peak—in the evening immediately before important 
family network programs. 

My first step was to plan the three credit “spots.” 
Several days before I learned of the TV credit plans 
we had employed a particularly attractive young lady 
to interview credit applicants at our new suburban 
store. She was a girl of unusual charm and poise, highly 
photogenic, and in addition she spoke with almost flaw- 
less diction. 

Casually, I asked her, “How would you like to go 
on TV2” “I think I might like it,’’ she said simply, 
showing practically no fear. 

With the TV studio we immediately proceeded to 
plan our credit presentation. Miss Swank was to be 
introduced by the local TV actor who was very well 
liked. ‘Now, friends,” he said, “I want you to meet 
Miss Swank from the Boston Store who will tell you 
how EASY it is to open an account at the Boston 
Store.”’ Miss Swank then proceeded to give the “pitch” 
with a big smile. As she extolled the many advantages 
of our merchandise coupon plan she pointed to a back- 
drop illustrating her statements. Then Miss Swank 


mentioned a few special timely items that might be 
purchased with our credit book. ‘Then as a finale, hold- 
ing a blown-up coupon book, Miss Swank flashed a 
beautiful smile and as our minute faded away she said, 
“T’ll be looking for you.” 


The response to our first effort was especially gratify- 
ing. Customers immediately began to exclaim, ““There 
We had a lot of 


wholesome amusement in our credit office and we joking- 
ly bragged that we had made Miss Swank a star. 


is the girl we saw on television.” 


For our second “show” we took another very attrac- 
tive young lady from our downtown credit office, and 
made a similar appeal. Again our results were ex- 
tremely good. We received large numbers of appli- 
cations and opened many new accounts. In addition the 
telephones were kept busy answering queries concern- 
ing our credit plan. 

Then for our third and final spot we decided to make 
some changes. Since we had already fully explained 
the operation of our credit system we adopted a more 
The local 
actor came on the set in the role of a Christmas shopper, 
Breath- 
lessly, he announced, “Look what / bought with my 
coupon book at the Boston Store!” 


concrete approach for our last appearance. 


heavily laden with attractively wrapped gifts. 


After making a final appraisal of television we con- 
cluded that in. three times at bat we had scored three 
hits. ‘The volume of our sales figures reflected this 
positively. The increase in new accounts proved con- 
clusively that the three minutes had produced a golden 
egg tor us. 


ead 
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CREDIT UNIONS 





Who We Are 


‘What We Do—How We Do It 
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AT THE PRESENT time there are about 10 million 
Credit Union members in the U. S. and Canada, and 
we are still in our infancy. We have no quarrel to 
pick with any type or size of business, and we are not 
in competition with any kind of business or financial 
institution. 

A Credit Union is merely a co-operative organization 
wherein any group of people with a mutual bond of 
interest have banded together, under a State, Federal or 
Provincial Charter, to pool their savings and make 
available to their own members credit cash for beneficial 
and worthy purposes. 

A Credit Union is completely unique in its setup. 
Its purpose is solely to serve without profit, to give its 
individual members an opportunity to solve their own 
financial problems, and to create their own financial 
security. 

Each Credit Union is a separate and distinct unit 
serving the needs of its particular group of members: 
It functions and operates by the voluntary services of 
its various officers and committees who are elected at 
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an annual meeting of the complete membership. As a 
rule, the only officer in a Credit Union who receives 
any pay or honorarium is the Treasurer. 

Down through the ages credit has proved to be the 
lifeblood of business and industry. Credit Unions have 
simply pioneered the granting of credit to the individual 
who lacks security and collateral for loans from our 
regular banking facilities. However, since Credit Unions 
have come into being, many banks have established facili 
ties for granting loans to the average working person. 

While Credit Unions provide their members with a 
thrift and loan service that is more complete, convenient, 
and helpful than any other organization could provide, 
they fully realize the important aspect banks and other 
financial institutions have in our over-all economy. We 
fully recognize and appreciate the services these insti- 
tutions render, and we do hope that friendly relations 
with them will always prove to be mutually desirable. 
We are not in competition with anybody.—Harry J. 
Franck, President, Baltimore Post Office Employees’ 
Credit Union, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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National Retail Credit Week—1956 





UNDAY, April 22, to Saturday, April 28, 1956, has 

been officially designated as National Retail Credit 
Week. This will be the third annual observance. It 
iain offers the credit fraternity a golden opportunity to 
encourage the sound use of retail credit facilities as a 
means of enriching life and to highlight the prompt pay 
ment of all obligations as a part of good citizenship. 
Every community should participate in this event to the 
highest degree possible. Now is the time to. start 
planning and preparing. 

In 1955, almost 600 communities in the United States 
and Canada took part in this tremendously important 
concentrated emphasis on retail credit, with immeasut 
able and lasting benefit to credit conditions generally. We 
contidently believe that many more will do so in 1956. 
\n imaginative program, adequately financed and di 
rected by enthusiastic people, can stimulate credit sales 
raise the prestige of the retail credit bureau, encourage 
better habits of payment of all obligations and_ place 
retail credit managers before the entire community in a 
new and more favorable light. 

All local retail credit associations should immediatels 
appoint National Retail Credit Week Committees. As 
soon as possible, each committee should prepare a com 
plete and detailed program for the approval of the As- 
\ definite budget should be set 
up; this is essential for a successful program. Funds 


sociation membership. 


should be solicited from all retail merchants and firms 
in the area. Banks and wholesale firms should also be 
urged to contribute. Every business benefits from Na 
tional Retail Credit Week and each should be permitted 
an active part in it. 


Governors of states and Mayors of cities should be 
invited to issue Proclamations setting forth the reasons 
for the “Week” and urging citizens to take notice of it. 
This gives the observance the stamp of official approval, 
creates publicity, and heightens public interest. Here 
for example, are the proclamations issued by Allan 
Shivers, Governor of the state of Texas, and by de 
Lesseps S$. Morrison, Mayor of the city of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Proclamation 
(;reetings 
Credit plays an important role in the business, industrial, 
ind cultural growth of our state as well as in the personal 
ives of our citizens 
The National Retail Credit Association has planned Na 
tional Retail Credit Week for April 24-30, 1955, in order to 
emphasize the beneficial role which credit plays in our econ 
omy and in helping to maintain our high standard of living 
The importance of maintaining good credit records and high 
credit ratings will be stressed 
PFHEREFORE, I, as Governor of Texas, do hereby desig 
nate the week of April 24-30, 1955, as 
National Retail Credit Week in Texas 
Allan Shivers (signed 
21st day of March, 1955 


Proclamation 


WHEREAS, Consumer Credit has come to occupy an im 
portant place in the nation’s economy; and 

WHEREAS, an increasing number of persons in all walks 
of life are availing themselves of the convenience and assist- 
ance afforded them in the acquisition and enjoyment of goods 
and services by credit arrangements of various kinds; and 


WHEREAS desirable and necessary that er 
sumers e encourag wv their own benefit: and 
soundness of the cr structure generally to use the 

vy and pay a Is promptly 

NOW PHEREFORI ] deLesseps Ss 
) cit of New Orle ins, do herel 
Ma 1954, to May 15, 1954, as 


Retail Credit Week 


earnestly re st that every effort 


d in consumer credit 
ite the 
mutual trust 
intamin gocd credit records 
2. Pay all bills promptly according to agreements 
3. Guard their credit as a sacred trust 
Given under mv hand and 
the Seal of the Citv of New 
Orleans on this the 22nd day 
April, 1954 
deLesseps S. Morrison 
Mavor 
onal Retail Credit Week opens with 
Obligations Sunday. The moral 
retail credit make the active participation of all religious 
leaders particularly appropriate. When the deep impli 
cations are explained to these leaders they usually agree 
, 
readily to devote part, at least, of their sermons on that 
Sunday to the theme of prompt and complete fulfillment 
of all obligations as part of the good life Better 


s obtained when each individual religious 


co 


leader is approached in person, and the purpose of the 
event carefully explained. Every effort should be made, 
well in advance, to gain the sympathetic understanding 
of these influential civic leaders. 

The new N.R.C.A. 16 mm. educational motion pic 
ture film, “The Good Things of Life—On Credit,” will 
be a powertul medium of publicity during National Re 

Credit Week especially. Those communities own 

a print of this film should arrange now for showings. 
Clubs, groups, and television stations usually plan pro 
grams far in advance and they should be contacted early 
to reserve the proper dates. ‘Those communities not yet 
having invested in a print should seriously consider doing 
so. The production of this film was lauded as the most 
outstanding N.R.C.A. educational achievement in recent 
vears. It tells the credit story with dramatic impact and 
human interest. Place your order with the National 
Office as soon as possible to avoid disappointment in 
receiving your print. 

Store window displays, streetcar and bus advertising, 
television and radio resources, newspaper advertising, 
visits to the Credit Bureau are among the avenues of 
public information that should be considered in local 
planning. Personal appearances before all types of audi 
ences, including, of course, students in high schools and 
colleges, should be arranged, in addition to the showing 
of the film. 

A portfolio of helpful material is now being prepared 
for the use of local committees. ‘This portfolio will 
contain a copy of N.R.C.A.’s new “Pay Promptly” 
advertising. “The Chairman of each committee should 
write to the National Office asking that a portfolio be 
reserved for him. 

Plan and prepare now for maximum effec- 
tiveness. 
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New Position for Avery D. Arnold 
Avery DD. Arnold is now retail credit manager in the 
Chicago, Ill... offices of Sterling, Inc., which owns and 
opera tour Good Housekeeping Shop stores of 
Chicago and the 16 Pearson furniture and music stores 
n Indian: Kive vears ago, Mr. Arnold came to Peat 
son's trom the general ofhces of the Finger Furniture 


Stores, Houston. ‘Texas. 


New Guide on Cost of Soliciting Accounts 

\ comprehensive guide to the cost of soliciting charge 
wccounts by various methods is now available to depart 
ment and specialty store executives. Entitled “Cost Con 
trol Manual for Charge Customers Solicitation Pro 
gran the analysis was prepared by the Department 
Store Division, A. J. Wood & Company, 1518 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. It is based on 
Wood's experience in soliciting over two million new 
accounts while working for more than 300° stores 
throughout the country. Write William Lindelow, Vice 


President, tor a free copy of this guide. 


More Honors for W. J. Tate 

Canada’s highest award in the tield of credit, Fellow 
Canadian Credit Institute, carrying the degree of F.C.1. 
has been conferred on William J. Tate, immediate past 
president of the National Retail Credit Association. “The 
award was conferred by the National Council of the In 
stitute at its annual meeting during a special convo 
cation October 25, 1955, where Mr. Tate was the guest 
speaker. The entire membership of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada, Credit Women’s Breaktast Clubs of 
Canada, and the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 
extend warmest greetings and heartiest congratulations 

him on this well-merited recognition of his outstand 
ing contribution to the cause of credit, both in Canada 
ind the United States. His Fellowship certificate reads 
In part ... having been found worthy by virtue of 
distinguished and meritorious service in the mercantile 
and commercial life of his community and country is 
accepted and regis stered as a Fellow in the Canadian 
Credit Institute 


Boston Credit Bureau Celebrates 25th 
Anniversary 

q he Credit Bureau ot (jreater Boston, established by 
the merchants of Boston, celebrated its 25th anniversary 
it Schrafft’s, September 29, 1955. The Retail Credit 
Association of Boston arranged the dinner meeting to 
pay tribute to the Credit Bureau and its employees. 
Krank Mullett, President of the Retail Credit Asso 
ciation, headed the committee to observe the 25th anni 
versary. John J. Canavan, Sr., is General Manager of 
the Credit Bureau. 


Educational Course at San Jose 
A course on Credits and Collections was started in 
San Jose, California, by the San Jose Education Depart 
ment. V. W. Phillips, Credit Manager, Golden State 
Company, Ltd., and George Peacock, Manager, The 
Credit Bureau, are the instructors. 
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What Do You Think? 

EACH YEAR we assemble the thinking of 
the leaders in the retail credit field concerning 
the most important credit problems confront- 
ing us in the year ahead. The comments of 


credit executives, credit bureau managers, and 


year. 
thoughts to this symposium. 


top management have come to be regarded as 
most helpful in assisting retail credit sales 
managers to chart their course in the new 
We invite you to contribute your 
Send your com- 
ments to the National Office. Replies will ap- 
pear in the January and February, 1956, issues 


of The CREDIT WORLD. 
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Sales 


Promotion 


Newspapers and Publishers 
QUESTION 


What is the best procedure in extending 
credit to a new corporation of a service nature 
whose assets are mainly furniture, fixtures, and 
a nominal amount of cash? 


ANSWERS 
A. W. Blieszner, The Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania: If such a corporation requests 
an ad to be published immediately, we request cash-in- 
advance until we have had sufficient time to process the 
credit application and make a decision as to whether or 
not we will extend credit. Our procedure varies de- 
pending upon information disclosed by credit investi- 
gation. The credit application gives us antecedent in 
formation on the officers or principals; such as, experience 
in that particular line of business, former business con- 
nection, residence address, erc.. then we request a credit 
bureau report on the individuals. If the personal pay 
ing habits, character reputation, etc., are good, we may 
decide to “gamble” a limited amount of credit on an 
‘ad to ad” or “weekly billing” basis, explaining to the 
advertiser that, because of the lack of tangible assets 
in the new corporation, credit is being extended on a 
trial basis and the continuance of this credit extension 
will depend on his paying our invoices promptly. These 
accounts are boldly marked with a large red ‘“W”’ indi- 
cating that they are to be watched closely and anybody 
handling the ledger card, including the bookkeepers, are 
to refer it to the credit department the minute any ir 
regularity is noticed. If we cannot get enough good 
information on all the officers but one of them has some 
personal worth, such as property in his own name, we 
usually request that individual to give us his personal 
written guarantee assuming responsibility for any debt 
incurred by the new corporation. If we decide that the 
information we have obtained does not warrant extension 
of credit to the new corporation, we may suggest they 
give us a cash deposit to be held in escrow sufficiently 
large to cover several weeks’ billing, which gives them 
the convenience of “weekly billing’ without our taking 
any possible risk. 


Mrs. Daisy H. Dever, Greensboro News Com- 
pany, Greensboro, North Carolina: ‘Vhe policy of 
our company in extending credit to a new corporation of 
a service nature whose assets are mainly furniture, fix 
tures, and a nominal amount of cash is to first obtain 
an up-to-date Standard Credit Report. If this appears 
favorable, although we realize the firm is undercapital- 
ized to begin with, I discuss it with the salesman assigned 
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to handle the account. He is advised not to suggest a 


long-term contract (usually three months), then a credit 
limit is placed on the account and we keep him on a 


strictly thirty-day basis. 


Henry G. Baker, The Daily Oklahoman, Ohkla- 
homa City, Oklahoma: We would set this cor- 
poration up on a weekly basis, with a limited credit 
of approximately $200.00, with the understanding that 
accounts are net and payable within ten days from date 
of billing. We do this with many new businesses. If 
they are good and want to use from $800 to $1,000 per 
month in advertising, they can do so by paying their 
bill promptly. If they should turn out to be sour, they 
can be stopped in two weeks. If they were set up on 
a 30-day basis and not limited, we could lose $1,000.00 
before the first billing date. If the people involved in 
this corporation are well known to us, it might make 
some difference as to the amount of credit extended and 
whether it is set up on a weekly or monthly billing. 
However, we have assumed that this is an entirely new 


setup and that little is known of their business ability. 


A. L. Jilly, The Peoria Journal Star, Peoria, 
Illinois: With new accounts that fall into this category 
and which will use more than five inches of space per 
week, it has been our policy to suggest that the account 
be billed and paid weekly. If a large opening ad 
precedes the regular schedule, we usually ask that it be 
paid for in advance. We have found that in most cases 
this is accepted without any question as part of the 
opening expense. Successive ads are billed at the basic 
rate adjustment credit for volume, shown on the last 
bill for each month. If, after a prompt-paying record 
has been established for several months, we are asked to 
bill monthly, we usually do so. 


A. R. Peterman, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio: It is our policy to get a special re- 
tail credit report immediately on the officers of the cor 
poration and if the credit records of the individuals 
warrant extension of credit we will then start them on 
a weekly account. If, on the other hand, the credit and 
moral risk of the individuals of the corporation is such 
that it does not warrant an account, we put it on a cash 
basis, or in some instances we have made them put up a 
deposit. We have quite a few employment agencies that 
fall under this category and we have had success 


n 
handling them in the above manner. 


Frank A. Schnell, Olean Times Herald, 
Olean, New York: Such a case presents a problem 
which, if not diplomatically handled, may backfire. With 
a new corporation, ability to pay bills depends on its 








ability to make money. ‘This new corporation, if suc- 
cesstul, may develop into a valuable account; however, 
if it does not make money the granting of credit over 
a period of time may result in a serious loss. If the 
risk looks morally good and provided there are no bad 
records involved, we put the new company on a weekly 
basis. Advertising for the week is billed on Monday 
and this advertising is due and payable by the end of 
the week tollowing the week in which the advertising 
is run. ‘The bill must be paid by the end of this 
week: if not, the advertiser gets no more credit. In 
this instance, the paper stands to lose no more than a 
two-week bill. On the other hand, the investigation may 
result in the corporation's being put on a cash-with-order 
basis, or contrariwise even on a monthly basis. What 
ever basis the new account is put on, a letter of welcome 
is sent in which the terms are defined and the wish is 
expressed that the customer's investment in advertising 
in the publication will be a profitable one. 


Royce Sehnert, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 
Kansas: We contact the State Corporation Commis 
sion for a list of name and addresses of the officers and 
directors of the new corporation, also amount of capital 
ization. ‘Then a credit report is secured from this list. 
From these reports and a study of the character of the 
business we make our decision as to whether the account 
should be opened, unlimited, limited, or declined. 


G. W. Sites, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, 
California: lf a credit manager is inclined to extend 
credit to a new corporation with only nominal cash, 
furniture and fixtures as assets, it would seem advisable 
to limit the terms as well as the extension; weekly in 
stead of monthly. A careful study of the possible future 
success of the debtor might justify a reasonable risk. 
Continuing guarantees or other security might be con 
sidered, but the fact must not be overlooked, financing 
rather than credit Is the main tactor. 


Public Utilities 
QUESTION 


Because more accounts are becoming past 
due a greater number of collection notices are 
necessary. Studies made some years ago indi- 
cated that such added effort rarely pays, the 
majority of these customers being the more 
stable and permanent type. Do the members 
of the Panel agree with this today? 


ANSWERS 


C. A. Burns, Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Missouri: Although studies made 
vears ago indicated that increasing collection notices was 
not a fully satisfactory answer to treating additional 
numbers of past-due accounts, particularly when di 
rected to older customers, I believe we will all agree 
that we cannot afford to ignore these “new” delinquen 
cies completely. Unless some action is taken to let the 
customer know. that we are aware of accumulating bills, 
we are taking no steps to protect our accounts receivable. 
In addition to this, we should give some consideration 





to the customer and, in my opinion, we do not give him 
that consideration if we take no action and lead him to 
believe that he can ignore the increasing delinquency of 
his account. Since we have no crystal ball with which 
to foresee how many of these customers will ultimately 
pay up if not reminded of their obligation, we can expect 
to receive some adverse reaction to collection notices. If 
most of the increasing numbers of past-due accounts are 
to be found among the older, more stable customers, it 
follows that most collection action will be mild—at least 
at the start of the delinquency. If drastic action is re 
strained, and used only when no other course is feasible, 
then adverse reaction will be held to a minimum. I be 
lieve it is incumbent upon us to consider our other cus 
tomers (always in the majority) who do pay their bills, 
either on or before the due date, or with a reasonable 
promptness month after month. If we permit other 
accounts to accumulate arrears, which may ultimately 
end up in losses, it will be the good-paying customers 
who have to absorb those losses. 


J. R. DiJulio, Department of Lighting, Seattle, 
Washington: ‘The question of mailing a greater 
number of collection notices, due to an increased number 
of accounts becoming past due, is a problem we have 
given considerable study and, after completing same, have 
come to the conclusion that any increased number of 
collection notices does not pay. We have reached this 
conclusion after a check of statistics proved that a certain 
number of customers automatically carry one item in 
arrears continually. In other words, upon receipt of 
their second bill they pay their previous bill. Another 
large number of customers pay their current bill just 
prior to the second billing and, in a number of these 
cases, pay it a day or two late, thus permitting the new 
bill to carry this unpaid item although payment may be 
on its way. Up to June, 1955 we were mailing cus 
tomers an enclosure notice with their second bill followed 
by one reminder and a second final notice. On June | 
1955 we adopted the policy of sending the enclosure 
notice with the second bill followed by a final notice. 
We have not yet had sufficient experience to indicate 
results but the reaction of customers has been such that 
we find reducing to just one follow-up notice has brought 
no adverse criticism. It is our opinion that an enclosure 
notice with the second bill followed by a single final 
notice is all that should be required. 


J. K. Jordan, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, Detroit, Michigan: The question says, in 
part, that additional collection notices mailed because of 
the increase in arrears rarely pay, due to the fact that 
the majority of these customers were the more stable and 
permanent type. We find little in our records to sub 
stantiate this statement. Discontinuance notices, of 
course, serve a legal function and must be served priot 
to discontinuance action. Consequently, discontinuance 
notices and the number of meters locked bear a direct 
relationship to one another. On January 1, 1955, how 
ever, the requirements for a discontinuance notice were 
changed from two months’ arrears totaling $5.00 to two 
months’ arrears totaling $8.00. Consequently, our col 
lection action in terms of meters locked for nonpayment 
has increased while the number of notices mailed has 
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decreased, if 1955 is compared to previous years. It was 
tormerly our experience that 80 per cent of the cus 
tomers whose service was discontinued for nonpayment 


Recent 


spot checks lead us to believe that the proportion of 


would have service restored within five davs. 


customers who have service resumed in five days has 
reduced considerably, now being less than 50 per cent. 
Thus, it would seem that these are not “more stable and 
permanent type” of customers, but rather a marginal type 
whose obligations finally exceeded their ability to pay. 
There appears to be an inclination to permit small bills 
to accumulate. Consequently, our experience in reminder 
notices is In inverse ratio to total gas arrears. Without 
comprehensive statistical studies, it would be impossible 
to evaluate accurately the records available tor this pur- 
pose. The thoughts expressed are merely opinions based 
on a quick survey of available statistics. 


J. A. Lopez, The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, San Francisco, California: 
It is first necessary to determine if the larger outstanding 
is potentially good or bad money. This, of cour-e, will 
require a knowledge of economic conditions, both gen 
erally and for the particular customers involved. — In 
other words, if the delinquencies are for those of good 
character and history, there is little to worry about. The 
reverse is true if the accounts are of short age, with 
little known about them or what we do know is definitely 
bad. A careful screening of such accounts is necessary 
to a balancéd job—from both the customer viewpoint 
and that of the company. Naturally we are anxious to 
avoid customer irritation and expense. On the other 
hand, we are impelled to separate the bad risks in the 
All of this, of 


course, has to be tempered with reasonableness, reason 


interest of saving larger uncollectibles. 


ableness in the degree to which we may carry such 
accounts and reasonableness in our relations with those 
customers. While it may appear trite, we do owe the 
general public a degree of uniform treatment. It seems 
to me it would be wrong for a utility to carry some 
accounts consistently for a longer period than is done 
for the general public. It would also be wrong for a 


utility to prejudice its own rate structure in the favor 
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of a tew customers by incurring additional expenses by 
reason of increased losses tor the few. So now we have 
two questions: Should we take a calculated risk for the 
increased number of past-due accounts, even at the sacri 
hee of increased losses? Should we spend the time and 
money to treat these accounts in the interests of uni 
tormity? My answer to both questions is to do the 
reasonable at all times. While not intended as adver 
tisement, we have had considerable success in meeting 
the condition by a triendl, telephone conversation with 
the customer to discuss the delinquency and seek a com 
mon solution. We call this an educational treatment 
In it we simply draw attention to our normal payment 
terms and the expectancy tor all customers to meet these 
terms. We also try to tind out how temporary the condi 


tion may be and arrive at mutual agreement as to the 


tuture. During this call we try to avoid any reference 
to the penalties, but rather attempt to point out the 
reasonableness of out expectancies and request their 


cooperation. | am pleased to say that we usually get it 


R. B. Mitchell, The People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois: 


more accounts are becoming past due does not necessaril\ 


The fact that 


mean that a greater variety of collection notices is re 
quired. “The usual number of notices employed by a 
particular company should sufhce. There have always 
been the more difficult customers who will not respond 
to notices. Naturally, there will be an increase in the 
number of customers of this tvpe when there is. an in 
crease in over-all delinquencies. Some kind ot added 
collection effort is necessary to effect collection of these 
accounts. Whether it be additional notices, form letters, 
telephone activity, personally dictated letters, or field 
activity depends on cost vs. results. Only individual 


company experience can dictate the best course. 


J. V. Nolan, Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, Rochester, New York: \Vith the increas 
ing cost of labor and materials, it is an economic neces 
sity for us to eliminate all unnecessary notices and col 
lectors’ calls. This can be accomplished by a_ better 
selection of past-due customers for collection activity 
We code our accounts A, B, and C, and notices are 
released on the basis of the customer's paying habits. 
Thought should also be given to the minimum amount 
of the customer's account to be processed for collection. 
We are a combination company and our collection 
minimum is $10.00. A study of the amounts charged 
off, the cost of collection per account, and local economic 
conditions will assist in) determining the minimum 


amount, 


H. P. Rabey, Savannah Gas Company, Savan- 
nah, Georgia: Public relations suffer when customers 
receive reminders and or final notices tor bills they will 
pay before the second cycle bill is rendered. Early this 
vear we discontinued all notices on one month's service 
bills rendered to residential accounts. “There has been 
no change, percentage-wise, in the number of accounts 
transterred forward to new billing since omitting notices 


on one month bills. 








A Ylew and Powerful 
CREDIT EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURE 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE—ON CREDIT, a 16 mm. 25-minute black and white motion picture is now 
ready for immediate distribution This retail credit educationa! film will have immense influence on the better- 
ment of consumer attitudes throughout the North American Continent 

Here is a scene from the picture in which an average American couple discuss their credit requirements with a 
tnendly and cooperative credit sales managet 








Audiences who have seen the film are unanimous in their praise for the skillful and dramatic way in which the 
theme of the motion picture is developed and presented. Attention is held as the story unfolds the benefits of 
BUYING WISELY—PAYING PROMPTLY. Here are a few of the manv comments concerning the film received 
at the National Office 


“The film, The Good Things of Life—on Credit, was showr 1955. Also, we plan to present the film to the Lions Club and 
at the monthly meeting of the Retail Credit Granters of Ala to the Woodfords Club, the latter composed of the leading 
meda County on April 21, 1955. We had an attendance of businessmen of Portland, Maine. We are working on several 
102. The film was most enthusiastically received. The other ther bookings and we know that this film will be seen by 
film purchased by N.R.C.A. District Eleven has been sent to Los thousands of persons in this area in the next few months. We 
Angeles for use in the southern part of the District. I have ire enthusiastic in our praise of N.R.C.A. for having furnished 
received a request from San Jose for the film to be showr this excellent means of reaching the general public with our 
there on May 4, 1955 The film tied-in nicely with National mportant message William J]. Foley, Executive Secretary, 
Retail Credit Education Week.” Ray C. Edwards, Smiti Credit Bureau of Greater Portland, Inc., Portland, Maine 
Oakland, California, President, N.R.C.A. District 11 * * * 

* * * On Thursday noon, April 21, 1955, at a special luncheon, 

twentv of our downtown credit managers previewed the film, 

“We had our first showing of N.R.C.A. motion picture film, The Good Thing f Life—on Credit Without exception, 
The Good Things of Life—on Credit Wednesday, April 20, they were highly pleased with the human interest story and 
1955, at a special meeting attended by about 35 members. All the educational message on consumer credit it depicts As a 
were delighted at the quality and entertainment value of this result of their enthusiastic reception of this motion picture, we 
film The message it presents is entertaining and intelligentl ire already answering inquiries concerning dates available for 
handled. It is the opinion of our group that this is one of showing. We congratulate N.R.C.A. for a job well done. Our 
the best things N.R.C.A. has done The film is to be showr check for $150.00 enclosed.” R. O. Gaudlitz, Manager, Spring- 
on Channel 6 on April 23, 1955 and on Channel 13, May field Credit Bureau. Inc.. Sprinefield. IIlino: 


Every local retail credit association, in cooperation with the credit bureau, should consider purchase of this film 

as a profitable investment in consumer credit education. Its acquisition will have limitless possibilities in inform- 

ing the public generally about credit and stimulating them to use credit wisely and to meet their obligations 

promptly. Your community should own a print of this outstanding credit educational film Order one now. 
Price. $150.00 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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LEONARD BERRY 


OME MANAGERS of credit sales are recognizing 
S the enormous potential for profitable credit sales that 
exists in the large group of young people arriving at 
the age of independent buying. ‘These credit executives 
know that here is an immense opportunity, not only for 
current sales, but also for building for the store strong 
ties of friendship that will endure for years. 

Credit sales promotion efforts are largely directed to 
the well-established person who has several accounts in 
good standing at other stores. This is the individual 
who has obviously, over the years, developed set shop- 
ping habits. To win him or her away from other stores 
is a challenge, to be sure, but often it is unsuccessful. 
Perhaps we could spend the credit sales promotion dollar 
to better advantage. 

From the viewpoint of possible sales volume, the most 
desirable new credit customer to acquire is the one who 
has no accounts elsewhere. When we capture that per- 
son’s loyalty, a greater part, if not all, of her purchasing 
power becomes ours. And this absence of trade refer- 
ences, surely, is a characteristic of the young stenog- 
rapher, secretary, or industrial worker just entering the 
ranks of those gainfully employed. They have not had 
time to develop lengthy credit records! 

According to the editor of Seventeen magazine, half 
of all brides are 20 years old or younger. More girls 
marry at age 18 than at any other age. Every third 
bride is a teen-ager. ‘Thus, the teen-ager is not only an 
immediate prospect for purchases; she will control sub- 
stantial buying power in the near future when she be- 
comes the purchasing agent for a family unit. 

Young people are in the acquisitive stage of life—the 
period of accumulation. This is the time when they 
especially appreciate flexible credit arrangements that 
enable them to acquire more of the good things of life 
and pay for them out of income while enjoying their 
use. Also, they are responsive to the implied compliment 
when credit facilities are offered to them. 

Given the necessary guidance in wise management of 
income and education about meeting obligations promptly, 
young people usually turn out to be keenly conscious of 
credit responsibilities and successfully budget their in- 
come sO payments can be made on time. In this con- 
nection, the N.R.C.A. educational booklet, ‘““The Good 
Things of Life—On Credit” has great significance. 

The editor of Seventeen points out that it is impor- 
tant to treat these young people with dignity and con- 
sideration. Any suggestion of condescension or undue 
“lecturing” will be resented and will drive them to more 
understanding stores. “They must be treated as customers 
and given the utmost in thoughtful and helpful service. 

In the discussion sessions at several credit conferences 
and credit schools, these assertions have been supported 
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by the actual experience of many credit executives. How- 
ever, someone present invariably asks about the credit 
losses that occur with accounts for young people. “The 
answer is always the same; credit losses are, if anything, 
somewhat lower than on so-called “regular” accounts. 
And the lasting loyalties that result from demonstrating 
confidence in these young people ensures substantial and 
profitable sales volume for decades to come. 

One interesting angle brought out at meetings when 
this subject is discussed, deals with the authorization of 
purchases. Since quite a good deal of their shopping is 
done on lunch hours, speedy and accurate credit authori 
zation is essential. Not only is this a matter of com- 
pleting the sale rapidly so they can return to their jobs, 
but any undue delay is considered to be a reflection on 
credit responsibility on which point they are exceptionally 
sensitive. Perhaps here is a worth-while credit sales pro- 
motion suggestion for consideration when planning direct 
mail credit sales campaigns. 


This Month’s Illustrations _——> 


Our illustrations this month are from a variety of 
stores and firms selected to show the increasing use of 
printed forms for common credit department situations. 
It has been said before in this department that important 
economies can be effected by the substitution of such 
printed forms for more expensive processed letters and 
at the same time suffer no loss of customer good will. 
Space limitation permits comment on only two of the 
illustrations. 

In connection with Illustration No. 5, S. J. Nicely, 
Credit Manager, Miller’s, Knoxville, Tennessee, when 
he sent the form to us, wrote: “Here is a form we 
have been using for three years. When filing a new 
ledger sheet this form is dropped in the pocket and is 
mailed with the first statement. It is inexpensive—takes 
little time and involves no extra mailing cost. We think 
that it is a valuable good-will builder.” 

Illustration No. 6 was sent to us by J. R. DiJulio, 
Credit Manager, Department of Lighting, Seattle, 
Washington, in connection with his contribution to the 
Credit Clinic feature but could not be used there. We 
thought it would be helpful to our members to show it 
here as an example of up-to-date public utility collection 
procedure. Mr. DiJulio encloses this notice with the 
second bill where payment has not been forthcoming. 





WE AGAIN appeal to our members to send copies of 
the forms and letters used in credit and collection work 
for possible publication in this department. In any 
event, these letters and forms become part of our 
widely used Letters Scrapbooks. Your cooperation will 
be greatly appreciated. 
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A.R.CLA. DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES | WOMEN'S SPECIALTY MEN'S CLOTHING 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts STORES STORES 
and 955 954 955 1954 955 954 955 954 
CITIES AV | HI |LO| AV | HI | LOJ AV HI LO| AV HI | LOJ AV HI LO| AV HI LO|AV_ HI LO| AV| Ht |LO 
Boston. Mass” 42 5/49 6/36 41404/492/ 232 1114 1/68 1109 1130/78 
Portland Me 565163 4'496]58 2/597 |568 rs Q £ SQ 54 £9 0 
| Providence R I 479 |504/43 71455 | 48 2) 4: 
Springfield. Mass 59 2/59 6|/588163 4/648)6z 248/28 5i\z 246)32 2 644 6¢ 52 8 504 
Worcester Mass 468 484 at a 207 5341569150 52 51559 149 
¢New York N Y 468 |535|407}48 1|577/379 91134199 112 4)137 31439 1474) 3491429 485 /13431487 $731479/518 144 
, Birmingham Ala 414 /490/35< 631198/'132 37 2 | 4€ 32 € 464 50514276 
New Orleans. La 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohic 487 |594/388148 5'567\43 5417 203/13 961225116413 42 § 4913) § RQ 406 Mql4 69 193 
Louisville Ky : 56 3 }420152 3|546/'50 5119 8 4}18 8119 821429/452/406144 1|448/43 8 1496/1569 4451473 |56¢ 
5 Milwaukee Wis 59 8161 9/48 3158 2161 2/149; ®.3 ) 4% § 6 4515151563 4681519 |° 48 
Toledo Ohio 440/53 1/261 }5< 52. 1)275 2c 224146) 2 2545 63 3911440162 6/4¢ - } 
Youngstown. Ohio” 39 6 4 43 47 
Ottawa. Ont 
6 Minneapolis Minn. 5727164 8/43 5°1545'650/45019139 116 034139 16% 4is 5721429 4\4 516/596 4501479 152514 
Kansas City Mo * 55 4'600'39 81507 588144 47 6 211451167) 6 8 162 316311585158 61915; 62 31631 585158 614 
St Louis Mo 56 0/57 3/546}54 5/550|5429184)19 6/17 34176 |200)13 4943 1/56 8/356] 445/55 1/36 11450 (510 141 01450 |506 |38 
Dallas. Texas §2 315894581534 58 487 1 fp 4 9114719 : - 
8 Ft Worth Texas I! O)3¢ 7 909 '513/49 442 € 16/124]12 4/183 552 9|53 2| 46715 +1 2/456 
Houston Texas 490 54 21439 52 44 4421439 
Denver Colo 472\544/42 81472 /51 9/42 821316 197115 8 246114 48 6'54 4) 42 8146 € 4 48 44.42 R146 6 4i 
" Salt Lake City Utah 561 | € - 54 6|582)5 8 2)216/156)19 6/25 5/16 48 4/5. 44 814¢ 4 4 
\0Spokane Wash 638 /676/600}671 |790/5524259/3661153}365 |587 143 647 64 
Los Angeles. Calif 6! 3/706/499 159 6 |637/43 61 5 0 44 6 1689 |46¢ 
Oakland. Calif 554 /567/484154 0/543 5361167 18 49115 81166115 4 628 52 31616 143 49 44 
|| Santa Barbara. Calif 641/715 /590 550/615 /514 607 |67 
San Francisco. Calif” 580/69 3/539153 3 (64 2/50 ¢ 84114 65 s 430149 4/'516/450145 48 399914421456 4401467 152914 
San Jose Calif 556/64 53 815241629162 7118 205/156 9 2)197 24 55 41\¢ 49< 
Baltimore Md 48 2'|5 10/40 8147 6 84189167 \253)122 ] 258 '\12 4140 2) 48 3/32 46313 3461379 |479 1914351441143 
I2Philadelphia. Pa 379 \41 6)336}39 8/42 3378] 98 4/93 4 2|9 4 3014 4/292 
Washington D C”* 477|\490)4381447 '49 3/42 191541199 1130 J159 | 223/12 
@® Figures for August Includes 30 60 90-day accounts 
Consumer Credit for August Department Stores Credit for August 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding increased INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
679 million dollars during August to an estimated 26,155 mil- stores rose slightly during August. Balances at the end of the 
lion at the month end. The rise compares with increases of month were 1 per cent above the preceding month and 18 


92 million and 253 million in the same month of 1954 and 
1953, respectively. The dominant element in the total increase 
continued to be automobile paper outstanding, which increased 
09 million dollars during the month. Small increases, how- 


per cent above a year ago. Collections during the month 
amounted to an estimated 14 per cent of first-of-month receiv- 
ables, the same as in July but 1 point above August of last 


ever, occurred in each of the other components. Instalment i <nenye-aecommts paper eae yeaa a a 
credit extended during August, estimated at 3,436 million dol- change during August, but continued about 7 per cent above 
lars, was 305 million above the preceding month and nearly a year ago. The charge-account collection ratio, estimated at 
equal to June’s record volume. Repayments also increased #6 per cent, was 3 points above July and | point above a year 
from July to August. Total short- and intermediate-term ago. Sales of all types increased from July to August, when 
consumer credit outstanding amounted to an estimated 33,636 some increase is usual. Each type was also above a year 
million dollars at the end of August, 740 million above a ago—cash sales by 7 per cent, charge-account sales by 8 per 
month ago and 4,900 million above a year earlier.—Federal cent, and instalment sales by 18 per cent.—Federal Reserve 
Reserve Board. Board. 
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Granting Credit in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





The Gateway to Opportunity 


CARL B. FLEMINGTON, F.C.I., F.C.1.S., Secretary-Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater Toronto 


EVER WAS the passion for education greater than 

it is today. In numbers hitherto unapproached, the 
young people of our land are crowding into school and 
college, seeking the enrichments of life which only edu 
cation can bestow. Never before have there been such 
opportunities to bring constructive influences to bear 
on the minds and hearts of those who will be the leaders 
ot tomorrow. 

The Canadian Credit Institute, through the University 
of Toronto Extension Department, offers a completely 
new and revised three-year course leading to the degree 
of M.C.I. This course not only covers such subjects 
as Credits, Collections, and Retailing, but also includes 
studies in Economics, Psychology, Business English, Ac- 
counting, and Commercial Law which assist in the appli- 
cation of practical knowledge. 

Credit is playing a most important part in our economy, 
and the importance of the credit executive of the future 
will be greater than ever before. The decisions he 
makes and the degree of efficiency with which he ad- 
ministers his department will have far-reaching effects 
on the profitable operation of his firm. 

In order that he may measure up to the responsibili- 
ties of his position, he must possess a broad and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the fundamentals on which credit 
is based. ‘This knowledge may be acquired through 
experience alone, but invariably the cost is high and 
promotion is slowly gained. Recognition goes to the 
deserving, and rightly so. 


Operating a Business Successfully 

Successful operation of a business is largely a matter 
of personnel and it is to the mutual benefit of both 
employer and employee that advantage be taken of 
every opportunity to raise to an increasingly higher 
standard the calibre of the work that is done. 

In 1927, members of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Ltd., interested in promoting the 
study of subjects bearing upon the administration of 
credit, proposed to the management the founding of 
a society for this purpose. It was realized that those 
engaged in credit management were dependent almost 
entirely for their success upon their experience and such 
haphazard study as might be possible. It was agreed 
that if this experience could be supplemented by academic 
training in the fundamentals of subjects directly related 
to their work, there would in due time develop a more 
competent and efficient credit personnel, and a_ pro 
fessional status would be attained. 

After investigation, it was decided to apply to the 
Parliament of Canada for an Act of Incorporation. 
Such application was granted and “An Act to Incor- 
porate The Canadian Credit Institute’? was passed in 
1928. The curriculum was prepared with a view to 
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supplying the students with a basic knowledge of the 
subjects selected, and was restricted to those subjects 
which were considered as being essential in providing 
the fundamental training desired. The policy has proved 
to be sound, as is evidenced by the number of Institute 
graduates who have achieved outstanding success in their 
profession and in commercial undertakings. 

The purposes of the Canadian Credit Institute are: 

To set a standard of education in mercantile and 
consumer credit that will place graduates of the Ca 
nadian Credit Institute on a recognized high plane of 
eficiency and ability. 

To promote a proper and continuous study of all 
matters relating to mercantile and consumer credit and 
to issue from time to time such works as will be of 
value to students of this branch of business. 

To encourage through the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Ltd., the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of Canada and The Credit Granters’ Association of 
Canada, every active credit manager, his assistants and 
others eligible, to obtain membership in the Institute. 

The course is conducted through the University of 
Toronto, Extension Department and is set on university 
standards. It combines the study of wholesale and retail 
credit procedure and graduates are fully qualified to 
enter either field. 

Membership in the Institute shall be available only 
to those who have had the requisite credit experience 
in accordance with the Bylaws of the Institute and who 
have been awarded a degree, as follows: 


Me mbe rT 


ful in the final examination of the work 


Degrees: M.C.1., for all who are success- 
prescribed for the three-year course and 
who have had at least five years’ practical 
experience in credit work, approved by the 
Council. 
Fellou 


terred by the ( ouncil tor meritorious service 


F.C.1., an honorary degree con 


in credit education or conspicuous service 
in the credit field. 


Tuition is provided through Bulletins, in book form, 
issued from the offices of the University of Toronto, Ex 
tension Department. Local arrangements may be made 
relative to supplementary lectures for students in any 
area. Course of study is designed for a three-year period 
with an annual assignment of five subjects, which must 
be completed. Reference or textbooks may be purchased 
through the Institute or borrowed at small fee through 
the Institute library. “The cost of the Course, including 
registration and full tuition, is set at $75.00 per year. 
Textbooks, if desired, additional. Bulletins, in book 
form, covering material for all subjects are, of course, 
provided within the prescribed fee. wee 








Local Association Activities 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, the following officers and directors were elected: 
President, A. W. Schreiner, The Colwell Press; Vice President, O. J. Van 
Lander, John W. Thomas and Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis. Directors: Lydia $. Dusek, W. R. 
Stephens Company; Eugene W. Oredson, First Edina National Bank; Ray A. 
Knaeble, Knaeble Company; Mabel H. Miller, Carnegie Dock and Fuel Con 
pany ; B. F. Collins, Warner Hardware Company ; George A. Werness, Werness 
Brothers Funeral Chapel; N. H. Dashiell, Jr., Northwestern National Bank ; 
Robert L. Johnson, Maurice L. Rothschild-Young-Quinlan Company; Vernon 
Olson, The C. Reiss Coal Company; and W. F. Streeter, Boutell’s. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


The newly elected officers and directors of the Wichita Falls Retail Credit 
Granters Association, Wichita Falls, Texas, are: President, Guy R. Hendrick, 
‘Tanner's; Vice President, Don Hellman, Joe Pistocco Auto Service; Secretary 
Sarah W. Simmons, Retail Merchants Association; and ‘Treasurer, FE. C. 
Buntyn, Medical and Surgical Clinic. Directors: R. C. Thomas, Hodges Tire 
Company; Earl Lehman, Firestone Stores; Ramona Mooneyham, Riley Furni 
ture Company; Alvah Conner, Medical and Surgical Clinic; Theda Bryan 
Morgan Motors; and Virginia Hearn, Hub Clothiers. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The new officers and directors installed at the annual meeting of the Retail 
Credit Association of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are: President, 
H. J. Wood, Peoples First National Bank and Trust Company; First Vice 
President, E. E. Christy, Boggs and Buhl; Second Vice President, J. R. Wood 
ward, Gulf Oil Corporation; Third Vice President, W. C. Williams, Union 
Supply Company; Secretary, T. L. Ford, The Credit Bureau; and Treasurer, 
C. G. Kaessner, Kaufmann’s. Directors for three years: E. E. Christy, Boggs 
and Buehl; J. R. Onorad, Potter Bank and Trust Company; J. A. Schmidt, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; and H. J. Wood, Peoples First National 
Bank and Trust Company. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


The newly elected officers and directors of the Retail Credit Association 
of Springfield, Springfield, Massachusetts, are: President, Alfred E. Rowley, 
Springfield Institution for Savings; First Vice President, Raymond W. William 
son, Carlisle Hardware Company; Second Vice President, Russell R. Moffatt, 
Springfield Safe Deposit and Trust Company ; and Secretary-Treasurer, George 
B. Allan, Credit Bureau. Directors: Ernie Deslauriers, Forbes and Wallace ; 
Robert S. Putnam, Union Trust Company ; Richard E. Melander, Albert Steiger 
Company; and Donald E. Clark, Third National Bank and Trust Company. 

At their first monthly dinner meeting Edward J. Stewart, New England 
Regional Director, Small Business Administration, Boston, Massachusetts, talked 
on how the government agency has been helping individuals and business firms 
get financial relief since the flood disaster of August 18, 1955, caused by the 
hurricane Diane in various sections of New England. 


Amarillo, Texas 


The newly elected officers and directors of the Retail Credit Executives of 
Amarillo, Amarillo, Texas, are: President, Fred Warren, Professional Ac 
ceptance Corporation; First Vice President, Hal Zumwalt, Employees Loan 
Service; Second Vice President, Ned Miller, Pioneer Natural Gas Company; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Inez Diffenderfer, Klines, Inc. Directors: Mrs. Ellen 
Dunn, Southwestern Bell Telephone Company; Robert Brierly, Shamrock Oil 
and Gas Corporation; L. R. Hardage, Fedway Stores; and Evelyn Sohns, 
Wagner Jewelry Company. 


... because 
they went 
to their doctors 
in time 


Many thousands of Americans are 
being cured of cancer every year. 
More and more people are going 
to their doctors in time. That is 


encouraging! 


But the tragic fact, our doctors tell 
us, is that every third cancer death 
is a needless death... twice as many 


could be Savy ed. 


To learn how to head off cancer, 
call the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply write to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 
Post Office. 





American Cancer Society 
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Your Fesponsibility 


ee of local Associations should attend all meetings oj 
the Local | 


Association, as well as District and International 
Conterences of the National Retail Credit -\ssociation 


The interchange of ideas, the excellent educational programs, 
and the constructive discussion of mutual problems and procedures 
will enable vou to improve the efthciency of vour department 


ne reason offered tor failure to attend meetings was the ex 
pense and time involved, which in some cases management was 
unwilling to absorb. Where this has occurred it has probably been 
because of failure to impress upon management the importance ot 
the meetings, the enlightening programs and the beneficial contacts 
with fellow credit managers. 


Considering the many benefits, the time involved (usually not 
more than one and one-half hours) and the small expense tor meals 
are repaid many times over 


Management should insist upon regular attendance and participa 
tion in all activities of the Association 


Cvoperation will pay lasting dividends 


C,eneral VWanage lf reasure? 
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? Here is a 
u age your accounts: 
poesia especially for your needs. 





To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficient credit 
control on past-due accounts, we have several times during the past 
few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
2,000,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and placing restrictions on accounts. 

The size is 912” x 12” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Forms No. 721, today, from your 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 








ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 
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New, Enlarged Edition 
By W. H. Butterfield 


University of Illinois 
A brief, practical guide to better credit letters, by the author of 12 
other widely used books on letter writing. Contains complete model let 
ter examples. Section 1 (15 chapters) analyzes common credit letter 
faults and shows how to eliminate them. Examples of faulty writing 
are accompanied by revisions that illustrate effective methods of building 
business and good will by mail. Section 2 (10 chapters) outlines and il 
lustrates the fundamentals of each basic type of credit department mes 
sage—account-solicitation letters, collection letters, adjustment letters, 
inactive-account letters, “thank-you” notes, letters of welcome to new 
comers, “service” letters, letters granting and declining requests for 
credit. Section 3 illustrates attractive letter layout and reviews expres 
sions commonly misused in credit department letters. Order TODAY. 


128 Pages Cloth Binding Price $2.25 


IMPORTANT STEPS | ) ration 


By Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps 


Professor of Economics, University of Southern California 





In presenting to you this new book by Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, it is with 
the thought that it will be read by everyone interested in this important 
subject. Dr. Phelps is also the author of our text and reference book, 
RETAIL CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS, which was revised recently. 
This handbook was written expressly for credit personnel in the larger 
credit departments, and for the many retailers who, burdened with other 
duties involved in wchandicing the ctare are alen resnonsible for credit 
operations. Becz t func 
tion is often meg ~ ual bad 
debts. The book ‘***! wh Oe DOVER nd the 
credit novice, int UNIVERSITY MicROFI Ly ult ina 
more efficient an 315 NO.FIRS § >on the 
desk of each men All! OR. MIC! ODAY., 


76 Pages ’rice $1.50 
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